he  fo  little  pleafed  himfelf,  that  on 
every  new  year’s  day  he  threw  into 
the  fire  all  the  productions  of  the 
foregoing  year. 

From  the  fchool  he  was  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  not  re- 
fided  two  years  wnen  his  father  died, 
and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care 
of  their  mother,  who  raifed  upon  her 
little  ellate  what  money  a  mortgage 
could  afford,  and,  removing  with  her 
family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  fee  her 
fon  rifing  into  enlinence. 

The  defign  of  Thomfon’s  friends 
was  to  breed  him  a  miniiter.  He 
lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at  fchool, 
without  diilinCtion  or  expectation, 
till,  at  the  ufual  rime,  he  performed  a 
probationary  exercife  by  explaining  a 
pfalm.  His  diCtion  was  fo  poetically 
fplendid,  that  Mr  Hamilton,  the  pro- 
leffor  of  divinity,  reproved  him  for 
fpeaking  language  unintelligible  to  a 
popular  audience,  and  he  cenfured 
one  of  his  expreffions  as  indecent,  if 
not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have 
repreffed  his  thoughts  ot  an  ecclefiaf- 
tical  character,  and  he  probably  cul¬ 
tivated,  with  new  diligence,  his  blof- 
foms  of  poetry,  which  however  were 
in  fome  danger  ofablaft;  for,  fub- 


MEMOIRS  of  JAMES  THOM^ 

SONj  the  celebrated  Poet^'  nuith  a 
Criticifm  on  his  Cornpo/Uiofis. — By 
Dr  Samuel  Johnfon. 


JAMES  THOMSON,  the  fon  of  a 
miniiter  well  eltecmed  for  his  piety 
and  diligence,  was  born  September 
7.  1 700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  Ihire  of 
Koxburgh,  of  which  his  father  was 
pallor.  His  mother,  whofe  name 
was  Hume,  inherited  as  co-heirefs  a 
portion  of  a  fmall  ellate.  The  reve¬ 
nue  of  a  pai  ilh  in  Scotland  is  leldom 
large  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  com- 
miferation  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
Mr  Thomfon  fupported  his  family, 
having  nine  children,  that  Mr  Ric- 
carton,  a  neighbouring  miniiter,  dif- 
covering  in  James  uncommon  pro- 
mifes  of  future  excellence,  undertook 
to  fuperlntend  his  education,  and 
provide  him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning  at  the  fchool  of 
Jedburgh,  which  he  delights 

to  recoiled  poem  of  Autumn  ; 

but  was  not  confidered  by  his  mailer 
as  fuperior  to  common  boys,  though 
in  thofe  early  days  he  amufed  his 
patron  and  his  friends  with  poetical 
coropofitions ;  with  which  however 
VoL.  LIV, 


/ 
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mitting  his  proJudions  to  foine  who  Winter  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spen- 

thought  themldvi^  qiialified  to  criti-  cer  Compton,  but  attradled  no  regard 
cife,  h"  h?ard  of  nothing  but  faults;  from  him  to  the  author,  till  Aaron 
but,  fiiidiiig  other  judges  more  fa-  Hill  awakened  his  attention  by  ibme 
vourablcj  he  did  not  liilf’er  himlelf  to  verfes  addrcffed  to  Thomlbn,  and 
fmk  into  defpondence.  publilhed  in  one  of  the  newfptipers, 

He  eafily  difeovereJ  that  the  only  which  cenfured  the  great  for  their 
llage  on  which  a  poet  could  appear,  neglect  of  ingenious  men.  Thomfoa 
with  any  hope  of  advantage,  was  Lon-  then  received  a  prefent  of  twenty  gui¬ 
don  ;  a  place  too  wide  for  the  opera-  neas,  of  which  he  gives  this  account 
lion  of  petty  competition  and  private  to  Mr  Hill: 

malignity,  where  merit  might  foon  ‘‘  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  laft,  that 
become  confpicuous,  and  would  find  ^  on  Saturday  morning  I  was  with 
iViends  as  loon  as  it  became  repiitable  ‘  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A  certain, 
to  befriend  it.  A  lady  who  was  ac-  ‘  gentleman,  without  my  defire,  fpoke 
cprainted  with  his  motiier  advifed  ‘  to  him  concerning  me;  his  an- 
hiin  to  the  journey,  and  promifed  ‘  fwer  was,  that  I  had  never  come 
Ibme  countenance  or  aflihance,  which  ‘  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman 
at  laU  he  never  received ;  however,  ‘  put  the  queftion,  If  he  dellred  that 
he  juftified  his  adventure  by  her  en-  ‘  1  Ihould  wait  on  him  ?  he  returned, 

•  he  did.  On  this  the  gentleman 
‘  gave  me  an  introduclory  letter  to 
'  him.  Pie  received  me  in  what  they 

*  commonly  call  a  civil  manner;  ail:- 
‘  ed  me  fome.  common- place  quef- 
‘  tions,  and  made  me  a  prefent  ot 
‘  twenty  guineas.  I  am  very  ready 
‘  to  own  that  the  prefent  was  larger 
‘  than  my  performance  deferved  ; 

‘  and  fiiall  aferibe  it  to  his  genero- 
‘  fity,  or  any  other  caufe,  rather  than 
‘  the  merit  of  the  addrefs.’’ 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new 
kind,  few  would  venture  at  firft  to 
like,  by  degrees  gained  upon  the  pub- 
F('ir  the  fupply  of  all  his  neccflitics,  lie,  and  one  edition  was  very  fpeedily 
his  whole  fund  was  his  Winter,  which  fucceeded  by  another, 
for  a  time  could  find  no  pnrehafer ;  Thomfon’s  credit  was  now  highj> 
till,  at  lall,  Mr  Millan  was  perfuaded  and  every  day  brought  him  new 
to  buy  it  at  a  low  price ;  and  this  low  friends  ;  among  others  Dr  Ruiidle,  a 
price  he  had  for  fome  time  reafon  to  man  afterwards  unfortunately  famous, 
regret ;  but,  by  accident,  Mr  What-  fought  his  acquaintance,  and  found 
ley,  a  man  not  wholly  unknown  his  qualities  fuch,  that  he  recommend- 
among  authors,  happening  to  turn  ed  him  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Tal- 
his  eye  upon  it,  was  fo  delighted  that  bot. 

he  ran  from  ]>lace  to  place  celebra-  Winter  was  accompan^d,  in  many 
ting  its  excellence.  Thomfon  ob-  editions,  not  only  wiijfavreface  and 
rained  likewife  the  notice  ot  Aaron  a  dedication,  but  witi^jj^ical  praifes 
Hill,  whom,  being  fricinllefs  and  in-  by  '  Mr  Hill,  Mr  Mallet  (then  Mal- 
digeiit,  and  glad  of  kindnefs,  he  j  loch),  and  Mira,  the  fiditious  name 
courted  with  every  expreflion  of  fer-  I  of  a  lady  once  too  well  known.  Why 
•vile  adulation.  j  the  dedications  are  to  Winter  and  the 


couragement,  and  came  to  feek  in 
London  patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to 
Mr  Mallet,  then  tutor  to  the  fons  of 
the  Duke  of  Montrofe.  He  had  re¬ 
commendations  to  feveral  perfons  of 
confcquencc,  which  he  had  tied  up 
carefully  In  his  handkerchief ;  but  as 
he  paifed  along  the  (Ireet,  with  the 
gaping  ciiriofity  of  a  new-comer,  his 
attention  was  upon  every  thing  ra¬ 
ther  than  his  pocket,  and  his  maga¬ 
zine  of  credentials  was  ftolen  from 
liim. 

His  firit  want  was  a  pair  of  fiioes. 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


Other  feafons,  contrary  to  ciiftom,  left  was  preparing  for  the  public.  It  was 

out  in  the  colle<5lcd  works,  the  reader  obferved  however  that  nobody  was 
may  enquire.  much  afleclcd,  and  that  the  company 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  dilrlin-  role  as  from  a  moral  letfture. 
jTuilhed  himlclf  by  three  publications ;  It  had  upon  the  ita  je  no  unufnal 
of  Summer,  in  purfiiance  ot  his  plan;  decree  of  luccefs.  Slight  accidents 
of  a  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  liaac  will  operate  upon  the  talle  of  pleafiire. 


Newton,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  as  an  exail  j^hilcfophcr  by 
the  inftrudlori  of  Mr  Gray  ;  and  of 
Britannia,  a  kind  of  poetical  invedive 
againll  the  miniftry,  whom  the  nation 


There  was  a  feeble  line  in  the  play, 

O  Sonboniiha,  Sophowiiba,  O  I 

This  gave  occafion  to  a  waggilh  pa¬ 
rody  ; 


then  thought  not  forward  enough  in  O  jetumv  Thomfe^n,  Jc^niT^^y  Thr>mfon,0  ! 
refenting  the  depredations  of  the  Spa-  which  for  a  while  was  echoed  thro^ 
niards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  the  town. 

himfelf  an  adherent  to  the  oppolltion,  I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that 
and  had  therefore  no  favour  to  expedt  of  the  Prologue  to  .Soplionifba,  the 
from  the  court.  hrO:  part  was  written  by  Pope,  who 

Thomfon,  having  been  fomc  time  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  finilli  It, 
entertained  in  the  family  of  the  Lord  and  that  the  concluding  lines  were 


Binning,  was  dellrous  of  teliifying 
his  gratitude  by  making  him  the  pa¬ 
tron  of  his  Summer  ;  but  the  fame 
kindaefs  which  had  rirll  difpofed  Lord 
Binning  to  encourage  him,  detenni- 


added  by  M  ■iiiet. 

Thomfon  was  not  long  afterwards, 
by  the  influence  of  J^r  Kiiiitiic,  feut 
to  travel  with  Mr  Charles  'ralb<>r, 
the  tidell  foa  or  the  Chancellor.  He 


ned  him  to  refufe  the  dedication,  vvas  yet  young  enough  to  receive  new 
which  was  by  his  advice  addrclLd  to  1  imprctllons,  to  have  his  opinions  rcc- 
Mr  Doddington  ;  a  man  who  had  titled,  and  Ids  views  enlarged  ;  nor 
more  power  to  advance  the  reputa-  can  he  be  fuppofed  to  have  wanted 
tion  and  fortune  of  a  poet.  that  curiofiiy  which  is  iiifeparable 

Spring  was  publillied  next  year,  from  an  active  and  comprchcnfive 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Countefs  of  mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be 
Hertford ;  whofe  pracTce  it  was  to  fuppofed  to  have  revelled  in  all  the 
invite  every  fummer  lorne  poet  into  j^ys  of  iniellefliial  luxury  ;  lie  was 
the  country,  to  hear  her  verfes,  and  every  day  fcalled  with  ii.lfrudtivc  no- 
alFill  her  Undies.  This  honour  was  velties  ;  he  lived  fplendidiy  without 
one  fummer  confened  on  Thomfon,  expence,  and  might  expcv^l  when  he 
who  took  more  delight  in  caroufing  returned  home  a  certain  eh. ildifhmenr. 
with  Lord  Hertford  and  his  friends,  At  this  time  a  long  com  fo  of  oppo- 
than  ill  aHlfting  her  Ladyfhip’s  poeti-  1  fition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  hl- 
cal  operations,  and  therefore  never  }  led  the  nation  witn  clamoius  lor  ii- 
received  another  fummons.  j  berty,  of  wliich  no  man  fell  tne  wanr, 

Autumn,  the  fcaion  to  which  the  and  with  caie  (or  iilierly,  wiiich 
Spring  and  Summer  are  preparatory,  net  in  tlangcr.  i  homfon,  tii  his  mm- 
llill  remained  imfung,  and  was  delay-  vels  on  the  continent,  lonm!  or  l.iu- 
ed  till  he  puWt&cd  (1730)  his  works  cied  lb  many  evils  anling-  from  tin 
collei5led.  ^  tvi.anny  of  other  govcmi'icnrs,  that 


ed  till  he  puWt&cd  (1730)  his  works  cied  lo  many  evils  anling-  from  tin 
collei5led.  '  tyi.anny  of  other  governmenrs,^  that 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  he  rcfolvcd  iowiitca  vci  y  h>ng  fmem* . 
of  Sophonifba,  which  ralfcd  firh  ex-  in  five  parts,  upon  Lir>eiry. 
j)ei5lation,  that  every  rehcarfal  was  While  lie  was  bniy  tlic  i, >•!*.• 
dignified  with  a  fplendid  audience,  1  bool:  Mr  1  a’bot  diotl  ;  and  riu'inlo:-, 
:-plle<5led  to  anticipate  the  dtlight  I  who  had.  been  rewaiueJ  f<*r  has  at- 
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tendance  by  the  place  of  fecretary  of 
the  briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines  a 
decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years 
were  fpei^t,  and  the  author  congratu¬ 
lated  himfelf  upon  it  as  his  iiobleil 
work  ;  but  an  author  and  his  readei 
are  not  always  of  a  niind. '  Libert) 
called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to 
read  her  praifes  and  rew^ard  her  en- 
comiall ;  her  prailes  were  condemned 
to  harbour  fpiders,  and  to  gather 
dull ;  none  of  Thomfon’s  performan¬ 
ces  were  fo  little  regarded. 

Thie  judgment  of  the  public  was 
not  erroneous ;  the  recurrence  of  the 
fame  images  muft  tire  in  time  ;  an 
enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a 
pofition  which  nobody  dt*nied,  as  it 
was  from  the  beginning  fuperfluous, 
inuft  quickly  grow  difgufting. 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now 
appear  in  its  original  (late  ;  but  w^hen 
the  author’s  works  were  colleflcd, 
alter  his  death,  was  Ihortened  by  Sir 
George  Lyttleton,  with  a  liberty 
which,  as  it  has  a  manifeft  tendency 
to  lefl'en  the  confidence  of  fociety,  and 
to  confound  the  charariers  of  authors, 
by  making  one  man  write  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  another,  cannot  bejuilified 
by  any  fuppofed  propriety  of  the  al¬ 
teration,  or  kiiidnefs  of  the  friend. — 
I  wi(h  to  fee  it  exhibited  as  its  author 
left  it.  ,  ' 

Thqmfon  now  lived  In  eafe  and 
plenty,  and  feems  for  a  while  to  have 
fufpended  his  poetry  ;  but  he  was  foon 
called  back  to  labour  by  the  death  of 
the  Chancellor,  for  bis  place  then  be¬ 
came  vacant ;  and  though  the  Lord 
Hardwicke  delayed  for  fome  time  to 
give  it  away,  Thomfon’s  balhfulnefs, 
or  pride,  or  fome  other  motive  per¬ 
haps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  him 
from  foliciting,  and  the  new  Chancel¬ 
lor  would  not  give  him  what  he  would 
not  atk. 

He  now  relapfed  to  his  former  in¬ 
digence  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  at  that  time  ftruggling  for  po¬ 
pularity,  and  bv  the  influence  of  Mr 
Lyttleton  profelfed  himfelf  the  patron 


of  wit :  to  him  Thomfon  was  Intror 
duced,  and  being  gaily  interrogated 
about  the  (late  ot  his  affairs,  fald,  that 
they  *were  in  a  more  poetical  pojlure  than 
formerly  ;  2LVi6.  had  a  penfion  allowed 
him  of  one  hundred  pounds 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he 
produced  (1738)  the  tragedy  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  which  w'as  much  fliorteifcd 
in  the  reprefentatioii.  It  had  the  fate 
vvhich  mod  commonly  attends  my- 
(hologjcal  dories,  and  was  only  en¬ 
dured,  but  not  favoured.  It  drug- 
i-led  wnth  fuch  difficulty  through  the 
fil’d  night,  that  Thomfon,  coming 
late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he  was 
to  (up,  excufed  his  delay  by  telling 
them  how  the  fweat  of  his  didrefs 
had  fo  difordered  his  wig,  that  he 
could  not  come  till  he  had  been  re¬ 
fitted  by  a  barber. 

He  fo  intereded  himfelf  in  his  owm 
drama,  that,  if  I  remember  right,  as 
he  fat  in  the  upper  gallery,  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  players  by  audible  recita* 
tion,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted  hina 
to  fiience.  Pope  countenanced  Aga¬ 
memnon  by  coming  to  it  the  fird 
night. 

About  this  time  the  a6l  was  pafTed 
for  licenfing  plays,  of  which  the  fird 
operation  was  tl\e  prohibition  of  Guf- 
lavus  Vafa,  a  tragedy  of  Mr  Brooke, 
whom  the  public  recompenfed  by  a 
very  liberal  fubfeription ;  the  next 
w^as  the  refufal  of  Edward  and  Eleo¬ 
nora,  offered  by  Thomfon.  It  is  hard 
to  dil'cover  why  either  play  fhould 
have  been  obdru^led.  Thomfon  like- . 
wife  endeavoured  to  repair  his  lofs  by 
a  lubl'cription,  of  which  I  cannot  now 
tell  the  fuccefs. 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the 
unkind  treatment  of  Thomfon,  one 
of  the  miniderial  writers  remarked, 
that  he  had  taken  a  Liberty  wjhich  ^as 
not  agreeable  to  Britannia  ifp  any  Seafon. 

He  was  foon  after^^lhiployed,  in 
conjunflion  with  Mr  Mallet,  to  write 
the  mafque  of  Alfred,  which  W'as 
adled  before  the  Prince  at  Cliefden- 
[  houfe. 

•  ‘  Kis  next  work  (1745)  was  Tancred 
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iiaei  SigiToiunda,  the  moft  fuccefsful 
of  all  his  trai^edies,  for  ic  Hill  keeps 
its  turn  upon  the  ftage.  He  feems 
not  to  be,  either  by  the  bent  of  nature 
or  habits  of  Ibidy,  much  qualihed  for 
tragedy.  Ii  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  nuch  fenfe  of  the  pathetic,  and 
his  diffufive  and  deferiptive  Hile  pro¬ 
duced  declamation  rather  than  dia¬ 
logue. 

His  friend  Mr  Lyttleton  was  now 
in  power,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  office  of  furveyor-general  of  the 
Leeward  Iflands,  from  which,  w’hen 
his  depii’  y  was  paid,  he  received  about 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  laft  piece  that  he  lived  topub- 
Jiffi  was  the  CaHle  «  f  Indolence,  which 
was  many  years  under  his  hand,  but 
was  at  laid  li  jiffied  with  great  accu¬ 
racy.  Tnc  Hrft  canto  opens  a  feene 
of  lazy  luxury,  that  fills  the  ima 
gination. 

He  was  now  at  eafe,  but  was  not 
long  to  enjoy  it  ;  for,  by  taking  cold 
on  the  w’ater  betw’een  London  and 
Kew,  he  caught  a  diforder,  which, 
with  fome  carelefs  exafperation,  ended 
in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
Auguft  27.  174H.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Richmond,  without  an 
infeription  ;  but  a  monument  has  been 
ere  (fled  to  his  memory  in  Weltminiier? 
abbey. 

Thomfon  was  of  llature  above  the 
middle  fize,  and  ?/ic>re  fat  than  bard 
of  a  dull  countenance,  and 
a  grofs,  unanimated,  and  uninviting 
appearance  ;  filent  in  mingled  compa¬ 
ny,  but  chearful  among  felecl  friends, 
and  by  his  friends  very  tenderly  and 
warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of 
Ccriolanus,  which  was,  by  the  zeal 
of  his  patron  bir  George  Lyttleton, 
brought  upon  the  (lage  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  fami-y*  and  recommended 
by  a  PrologW,  which  Quin,  who  had 
long  lived  with  Thomfon  in  fond  in¬ 
timacy,  fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
Ihewcd  him  to  bct  on  that  occalion,  ;;3 
afior^  The  commcncemsnt  of  this 


benevolence  is  very  honourable  to 
Qtiin,  who  is  reported  to  have  deli¬ 
vered  Thomfon,  the  '  known  to  him 
only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arreif, 
by  a  very  coniidcrable  prefent ;  and 
its  continuance  is  honourable  to  both  ; 
for  friendlhip  is  not  always  the  feqiiel 
of  obligation.  By  this  tragedy  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  was  raifed,  of  which 
part  difeharged  his  debts,  and  the 
reft  was  remitted  to  his  fillers,  whom, 

*  however  removed  from  them  by  place 
or  condition,  he  regarded  with  great 
tendernefs,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  which  I  communicate 
with  much  pleafure,  as  it  gives  me  at 
once  an  opportunity  of  reciirding  tive 
fraternal  kindnefs  of  Thomfon,  and 
refteding  on  the  friendly  affiftance  of 
Mr  Bi>fweli,  from  wliom  I  received  it. 

Hagley  in  Worccfterjlnre^ 
October  the  i^thy  1747. 

‘‘  My  dear  Sijler^ 

I  THOUGH  r  you  had  known 
me  beuer  than  to  interpret  my  filcncc 
into  a  decay  of  affedion,  cfpecially  as 
your  behaviour  has  always  b^cn  fuch 
as  rather  to  eiicreafe  than  to  diminilh 
it.  Don’t  imagine,  becaufe  I  am  a 
bad  correfpondent,  that  I  can  ever 
prove  an  unkind  friend  and  brother* 

I  mull  do  myfelf  the  juftice  to  tell 
you,  that  my  affedlons  arc  naturally 
very  fixed  and  conftunt ;  and  if  I  had 
ever  reafon  of  complaint  againll  you 
(of  wlilch  by  the  bye  I  have  not  the 
leaft  fiiadow),  I  am  confeious  of  fo 
many  defeefts  in  mylelf,  as  dlfpofe  me 
to  be  not  a  little  charitable  and  for* 
giving. 

“  It  gives  me  the  triicft  heart-felt 
fatisfadion  to  hear  you  have  a  gbod 
kind  hufband,  and  are  in  eafy  con¬ 
tented  circumftances  ;  but  were  tiiey 
ptherwife,  that  would  only  awakei^ 
and  heighten  my  tendernefs  towards, 
you.  As  onr  good  and  tender-heart¬ 
ed  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any 
material  tclil monies  of  that  higheit 
i  human  gratitude  I  owed  them  (than. 

•  which  nothing  could  have  given  me 

! 
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equal  pleafure),  the  only  return  I  can 
make  them  now  is  by  kindnel's  to 
thofe  they  left  behind  them :  would 
to  God  poor  Lizy  had  lived  longer, 
to  be  a  farther  witnefs  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  fay,  and  that  I  might  have 
had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  once  more 
a  filler,  who  fo  truly  deferved  my 
efteem  and  love.  But  fhe  is  happy, 
while  we  muft  toil  a  little  longer  here 
below :  Jet  us  however  do  it  chear- 
fully  and  gratefully,  fupported  by  the 
pleafing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again 
on  a  fafer  Ihore,  where  to  recollect 
the  ftorms  and  difficulties  of  life  will 
not  perhaps  be  inconfiftent  with  that 
blifsful  ftate.  You  did  right  to  call 
your  daughter  by  her  name,  for  you 
mull  needs  have  had  a  particular  ten¬ 
der  friendlhip  for  one  another,  en¬ 
deared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by 
having  paiTed  the  affedionate  years 
of  your  youth  together  ;  and  by  that 
great  foftner  and  engager  of  hearts, 
mutual  hardlhip.  That  it  was  in  my 
power  to  eafe  it  a  little,  I  account 
one  of  the  moll  exquifite  pleafures  of 
my  life. — But  enough  of  this  melan¬ 
choly,  though  not  unpleafing  drain. 

I  efteem  you  for  your  fenfible 
and  difinterefted  advice  to  Mr  Bell, 
as  you  will  fee  by  my  letter  to  him  : 
as  I  approve  entirely  of  his  marrying 
again,  you  may  readily  a(k  me  vrhy 
I  don’t  marry  at  all.  My  circum- 
ftances  have  hitherto  been  fo  variable 
and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating 
world,  as  induce  to  keep  me  from 
engaging  in  fuch  a  ftate ;  and  now, 
though  they  are  more  fettled,  and 
of  late  (which  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear)  confiderably  improved,  I  begin 
to  think  myfelf  too  far  advanced  in 
life  for  fuch  youthful  undertakings, 
not  to  mention  fome  other  petty  rea- 
fons  that  are  apt  to  ftartie  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  difficult  old  batchelors.  I  am, 
however,  not  a  little  fulpicious  that 
was  1  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Scotland 
(which  I  have  fome  thoughts  of  doing  j 
foon),  I  might  poflibly  be  tempted  to  ' 
think  of  a  thing  not  eafily  repaired  if  j 


done  amifs.  I  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  none  make  better  wives 
than  the  ladies  of  Scotland  ;  and  yet, 
who  more  forfaken  than  they,  while 
the  gentlemen  are  continually  run¬ 
ning  abroad  all  the  world  over  ? 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wife 
enough  to  return  for  a  wife.  You 
fee  I  am  beginning  to  make  intereft 
already  with  the  Scots  ladies. — But 

no  more  of  this  infectious  fubjeCt _ 

Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  now  and 
then ;  and  though  I  am  not  a  regu¬ 
lar  correfpondent,  yet  perhaps  I  may 
mend  in  that  refpeCt.  Remember  me 
kindly  to  your  hulband,  and  believe 
me  to  be 

Your  moft  affectionate  brother, 
JAMES  THOMSON.” 
{^Addrejfed)  To  Mrs  Thojufon  mLanarh 

The  benevolence  of  Thomfon  was 
fervid,  but  not  aCtive  ;  he  would  give, 
on  all  occafions,  what  affiftance  his 
purfe  could  fupply  ;  but  the  offices  of 
intervention  or  Solicitation  he  could 
not  conquer  his  fluggiflmefs  fufficient- 
ly  to  perform.  The  aftairs  of  others, 
however,  were  not  more  negleCled 
than  his  own.  He  had  often  felt  the 
inconveniencies  of  idicnefs,  but  he  ne¬ 
ver  cured  it ;  and  was  fo  confeious 
of  his  own  character,  that  he  talked 
of  writing  an  Eaftern  Tale  of  the  Man 
fwho  loved  to  he  in  dijirefs. 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very 
un/kilful  and  inarticulate  manner  of 
pronouncing  any  lofty  or  folemn  com- 
pofition.  He  was  once  reading  to 
Doddington,  who,  being  himfelf  a 
reader  eminently  elegant,  was  fo 
much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance, 
that  he  fnatched  the  paper  from  his 
hand,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not 
underftand  his  own  verfes. 

The  biographer  of  Thomfon  has 
remarked,  that  an  anther’s  life  ii>  bta 
read  in  his  works :  his  obfervation 
was  not  well-timed.  Savage,  wlio 
lived  much  with  Thomfon,  once  loid 
me,  how  he  heard  a  lady  remarking, 
that  flie  could  gather  from  his  works 
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three  parts  of  his  cliarader,  that  he 
was  a  great  lovevy  a  great  pwimmer^ 
and  rigoroiijJy  abjjinefit ;  but,  laid  Sa¬ 
vage,  lie  knows  not  any  love  but  that 
of  the  fex  ;  he  was  perhaps  never  in 
cold  water  in  his  life  ;  and  he  indul¬ 
ges  hiinfeif  in  all  the  luxury  that 
comes  within  his  reach.  Yet  Savage 
always  fpoke  with  the  moil  eager 
praife  of  his  focial  qualities,  his 
warmth  and  conftancy  of  friendlliip, 
and  his  adherence  to  his  firft  acquain¬ 
tance,  when  the  advancement  of  his 
reputation  had  left  them  behind  him. 
As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one 
praife  of  the  highefl  kind  ;  his  mode 
of  thinking  and  of  cxprefling  his 
thoughts  is  original.  His  blank 
verfe  is  no  more  the  blank  verfe  of 
Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than 
the  rhimes  of  Prior  are  the  rhimes  of 
Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  paufes, 
his  di^ion,  are  of  his  own  growth, 
without  tranfeription,  without  imi¬ 
tation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar 
train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man 
of  genius  ;  he  looks  round  on  Nature 
and  on  Life  with  the  eye  which  Na¬ 
ture  bellows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye 
that  dillinguilhes,  in  every  thing  pre- 
fented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is 
on  which  imagination  can  delight  to 
be  detained,  and  vrith  a  mind  that  at 
once  comprehends  the  vail  and  at¬ 
tends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of 
the  Seafons  wonders  that  he  never 
faw  before  what  Thomfon  Ihews  him, 
and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what 
Thomfon  impreffes. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which 
blank  verfe  feems  properly  ufed ; 
Thomfon’s  wide  expanfion  of  gene¬ 
ral  views,  and  his  enumeration  of 
circumdantial  varieties,  would  have 
been  obllruded  and  embarraffed  by 
the  frequent  interfedion  of  the  fenfe, 
which  are  the  neceffary  eife^s  of 
rhyme. 

His  deferiptions  of  extended  feenes 
and  general  effefls  bring  before  us 
the  whole  magnificence  of  Nature, 
whether  pleafing  or  dreadful.  The 


gaiety  of  Spring,  the  fplendour  of 
Summer,  the  tranquility  of  .-Vutuinn, 
and  the  horror  of  Winter,  take  in 
their  turns  polfellion  of  the  mind. 
The  poet  leads  us  through  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  things  as  they  are  fuc- 
cefiively  varied  by  the  viciilitudes  of 
the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  fo  much  of 
his  own  enthufiafm,  that  our  thoughts 
expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle 
with  his  fentiments.  Nor  is  the  na- 
turalill  without  his  part  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  tor  he  is  aflliled  to  recoi¬ 
led  and  to  combine,  to  arrange  his 
difeoveries,  and  to  amplify  the  fpberc 
of  his  contemplation. 

The  great  defed  of  the  Seafons  is 
want  of  method  ;  but  for  this  I  know 
not  that  there  was  any  remedy.  Of 
many  appearances  fublifiing  all  at 
once,  no  rule  can  be  given  vvliy  one 
lliould  be  mentioned  before  another  ; 
yet  the  memory  wants  the  help  of 
order,  and  the  curiolity  is  not  excited 
by  fufpenfe  or  expedation. 

His  didion  is  in  the  higheft  degree 
florid  and  luxuriant,  fuch  as  may  be 
fiiid  to  be  to  his  images  and  thoughts 
both  their  lujire  a?id  their  Jhadc  ,*  (hell 
as  invells  them  witli  fplendor,  thro* 
which  perhaps  they  are  not  always 
eafily  difeerned.  It  is  too  exuberant, 
and  fometimes  may  be  charged  with 
filling  the  ear  more  tlian  the  mind. 

Thcfe  poems,  with  which  I  was 
acquainted  at  their  firll  appearance, 

I  have  fince  found  altered  and  enlar¬ 
ged  by  fiihlequent  revifals,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  fuppofed  his  judgment  to  grow 
more  exad,  and  as  books  or  couver- 
fation  exfended  his  knowledge  and 
opened  his  profpeds.  They  are,  I 
think,  improved  in  general  ;  yet  I 
know  not  whether  they  have  not  lofl 
part  of  what  Temple  calls  their  race  ; 
a  word  which,  applied  to  wines,  ia 
its  primitive  fenfe,  means  the  flavour 
of  the  foil. 

Liberty,  when  it  firft  appeared,  T 
tried  to  read,  and  foon  defifted.  I  have 
never  tried  again,  and  therefore  will 
not  hazard  either  praife  or  cenfuj*e. 
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MEMOIRS  of  HTDE  PARKER, 
Ejq;  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Dlue^ 


This  galLmt  naval  officer  is  de- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  and 
rclpe^able  family  in^  the  county  of 
Warwick.  The  dignity  of  a  baronet 
was  conferred  on  one  oi  his  auccllors 
by  King  Charles  II  in  the  year  1681. 
The  prefcnt  poiTeffor  of  that  heredi¬ 
tary  honour  is  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Parker,  rector  of  Glymptoh  and  Ru* 
therfteld  Gray,  in  OxforcHhire,  a  fin- 
gle  gentleman,  near  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  cider  brother  to  our  brave 
Admiral,  who  is  heir  apparent  to  his 
titles  and  ehate.  . 

The  fame  year  which  formed  a  new 
«ra  in  the  Britilh  hiftory,  by  the  ac 
ceffion  of  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Ha¬ 
nover  to  the  throne  of  thefe  realms, 
gave  birth  to  the  hero,  who  was  de 
llined  at  a  future  period  to  fignalize: 
liimfelf  in  the  fupport  of  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  two  auguft  monarchs 
of  that  houfe,  his  late  and  his  prefent 
Majefty,  by  encountering  their’s  and 
his  country’s  enemies  on  the  ocean. 

We  are  not  able  to  afeertain  the 
exa^  time  when  Mr  Hyde  Parker  firft 
entered  into  his  Majehy’s  fervice,  nor 
the  date  of  his  firft  commilfion  as 
commander.  We  lhall  therefore  lay 
before  our  readers  only  fuch  brilliant 
adlions  of  his  life  as  we  find  well 
authenticated  from  the  time  of  his 
being  commander  of  a  line-of-battle 
ftip. 

About  the  month  of  May  1761,  the 
Briiifh‘ government  rcceiv^I  advice, 
that  the  French  had  built  an  uncom- 
mon  kind  of  wailike  veft’els  called 
fourteen  of  w^hicn  were  equip¬ 
ping  in  their  different  ports.  Each 
of  thefe  veffels  had  tw^o' decks;  on  the 
lower  \vere  mounted  twenty-fix  guns, 
52  pounders — and  on  the  other,  three 
mortars  ;  they  were  of  a  great  length 
and  breadth,  but  drew  very  little  wa¬ 
ter;*  they  were  rigged  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  ketch,  and  calculated  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  mifehief,  by  running  in¬ 


to  harbours  to  cut  outj  or  fet  fire  to 
merchant  Ihips,  and  to  annoy  trading 
veffels  on  our  coafts  :  they  v/ere  iike- 
wife  proper  for  making  a  defeent  with 
a  land  force,  and  for  this  pnrpcfe 
troops  were  to  be  embarked  on  board 
of  them.  But  in  the  expedition  againft 
the  ifland  of  Aix,  under  Commodore 
Keppel  (the  prefent  ’.dmiral).  Cape. 
Hyde  Parker,  who  then  commanded 
the  Buckingham,  a  70  gun  (hip,  by 
his  intrepid  valour  and  good  con- 
duel,  obliged  fix  of  the  prames,  w'hich 
had  fired  upon  our  ihips  with  fuccefs, 
to  retire  with  dif^race  under  the  can¬ 
non  of  Oieron.  Captain  Parker  was 
highly  applauded  for  this  fervice  by 
Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  and  it  was  the 
more  enierpriling,  becaufe  it  was  ef- 
fe(fled  by  the  long-boats  of  our  men 
of  war,  and  fuch  fmall  floops  as  could 
fail  in  lhallow  water,  to  cover  the 
operation,  Captain  Parker  being  in 
the  firft  boat.  The  French  made  no 
figure  wdth  their  prames  after  this  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  Buckingham  was  put  out  of 
commiffion  after  the  peace  of  1763, 
but  in  the  following  year,  Capt.  Hyde 
Parker  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  Grafton,  another  -o  gun  fhip.  In 
i77P»,  he  was  removed  to  the  Invin¬ 
cible  of  74  guns,  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
In  1779,  he  hoifted  his  flag  on  board 
the  Conqueror,  which  fliip  formed 
one  of  the  divifions  of  the  grand  fleet 
under  the  command  of  AdmiraT  By¬ 
ron,  in  the  engagement  with  the 
French  fleet  off  Grenada  on  the  6th 
of  July,  when  the  French  fleet,  though 
greatly  fiiperior  to  the  Britifh,  fled, 
after  receiving  confiderable  damage. 
The  fhips  in  Rear-Admiral  Parker’s 
divifion  fufiered  moll  in  this  conflift, 
being  more  clofely  engaged  with  the 
enemy  than  the  reft  of  the  fleet. 

Soon  after  this  adlion,  Vicc-Admi" 
rpil  Barrington*  returned  home,  and 
Rear-Admiva!  Parker  became  fecond 
in  commanc!,  when  being  on  the  Lee¬ 
ward- ifland  ftaiion,  be  exerted  him- 
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|??lf  with  fuch  a^ivity  and  judgment 
in  the  dilpolltion  of  his  Cruller^,  tii;ac 
they  took  a  furprifing  number  of 
French  and  American  ftiips  in  the 
months  of  Augidl  and  September. 
In  the  following  month,  Admiral  By¬ 
ron  refrgned  ihe  command  of  the 
grand  fleet  to  Rear-Admiral  Parker, 
who  then  Ihifted  his  flag  to  the  Prin- 
cefs  Royal  of  90  guns.  Between  the 
18th  and  the  2 2d,  the  fleet  deflroyed 
ten  fail  of  French  merchant  lliips  and 
took  nine,  in  Fort- Royal  Bay,  being 
part  of  a  convoy  from  Marfcilies  for 
Martinique.  They  likewife  took  three 
French  frigates,  on  their  palfage  from 
Sc  Vincent’s  to  Martinique,  the  lar¬ 
ged  carrying  36  guns,  and  command¬ 
ed  by  Comniodore  Galliflbniere, 

Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney  being 
appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  his 
Majefty’s  fleet  in  the  Weft  Indies,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Gros-Iflct  Bay  in  March 
17H0,  and  took  the  command  accor¬ 
dingly.  On  the  16th  of  April  he  1 
engaged  the  French  fleet,  command¬ 
ed  by  the  Comte  de  Guichen,  in  Fort- 
.Royal  Bay,  and  obliged  the  enemy, 
after  a  fevere  confii(ft,  to  take  fbeltcr 
under  Guadaloupe.  In  this  action 
Sir  George  was  ably  fupported  by 
Rear-Admiral  Parker,  whofe  (hip  was 
damaged  by”  a  clofe  engagement  with 
the  enemy’s  van  ;  but  feveral  of  their 
Ihips  in  that  ftation  were  greatly  dif- 
abled,and  obliged  to  bear  away.  This 
was  the  laft  a(ftion  in  theWeft  Indies, 
in  which  Rear-Admiral  Parker  was 
concerned;  for  on  the  ift  of  July  he 
failed  for  England,  bringing  with  him 
difpatches  from  Sir  George  Rodney. 
In  the  month  of  October  1 7  80,  his  Ma- 
jeiiy  Vas  plealed  to  reward  his  fignal 
fervices,  by  promoting  him  to  the 
rank  of  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue. 
And,  finally,  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  fquadren,  to  convoy 
home  the  Baltick  fleet,  he  fell  in  with 
a  Dutch  fquadron  of  fuperior  force, 
and  after  a  long  and  fevere  engage 
ment,  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  take 
flielrer  in  their  port  of  the  Texel,  with 
*^he  lofs  cf  a  70  gun  fliip, 

VijL.  LIV. 


The  Vice-Admiral  has  the  happi- 
nefs  to  have  a  fon,  who  puifues  the 
fame  career  of  glory  as  his  lather. 
This  gallant  young  officer,  in  tue 
year  1776,  commanded  his  Majelty’s 
frigate  the  Plujcnix,  and  with  the  al- 
fiftance  of  the  Roebuck,  Capt.  Ham¬ 
mond,  and  the  Tartar,  Capt.  Om- 
maiiey,  frigates,  likewife  under  his 
orders,  he  boldly  forced  his  way  thro’ 
the  chevaux  de  frize,  the*  forts  Wa- 
fliington  and  Lee,  and  feveral  bat¬ 
teries  up  the  North  river  at  New  Y ork ; 
for  which  fignal  fervice  his  Majclty 
was  phafed  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honour  of  Knighthood.  •  In  the  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Dutch  fquadron. 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  commanded  the  La- 
tona  frigate,  and  being  ftationed  be¬ 
hind  the  line-of-batile,  to  tow  out 
any  (hip  that  might  be  difabled,  was 
obliged  to  check  his  natural  ardour, 
and  remain  an  inadivc  fpe<ftator  of 
the  Hiflion.  In  this  fituaiion  h- could 
know  nothing  of  what  pafl’ed  on  board 
the  Admiral’s  Ihip.  As  fooii  as  the 
engagement  was  over,  he  went  on 
board  her  ;  and  the  interview  between 
our  veteran  chief,  and  this  his  inoft 
defer ving  Ion,  it  is  laid,  was  one  ot 
the  moft  affedling  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  The  fon,  as  foon  as  his  boat 
was  within  hail  of  the  Fortitude,  had 
called  out,  “  What  cheer,  my  lads? 
How  is  the  Admiral?”  The  anfwer 
was,  “  Safe  and  well.”  His  father, 
who  had  reclined  on  a  fopha  on  the 
quarter-deck,  alter  the  fatigues  ol  the 
day,  no  (boner  was  informed  that  his 
fon  was  coming  up  the  fide  ol  the  (hip, 
than  he  advanced  ro  meet  him,  and 
in  the  moment  of  embracing,  exclaim¬ 
ed  with  fervour,  “  Well,  my  boy,  have 
I  done  my  duty  ?”  the  fon,  in  rhe 
tranfport  of  joy,  could  make  no  reply 
— their  mutual  tears,  and  thofc  of 
the  fpeiftators,  fupplied  the  ( lacc  of 
words. —  Sorry  we  are  to  clofe  thelb 
iinperfefl  memoirs  with  an  authentic, 
mortifying  faift.  The  Admiral  has 
retired  in  great  dii'guft  It  feems  he 
required  that  a  (irc-lhip  (which  lay 
in  readinefs  at  Sheernefs  before  the 
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lad  a^ftion)  fliould  join  him  rowing  co  j  the  idol  of  the  vulgar,  who  dill  take 
foni  •  ftrange  niillake,  this  requilition  |  fire  at  the  very  mention  of  his  name : 
was  not  complied  with ;  and  when  \  but  they  alone  have  the  gratitude  to 
his  Majclly  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  retain  a  fuitable  impreiiion  of  his 
honoured  him*  with  a  vi fit  on  board  worth.  Their  hiftorians  at  lead  relate 
his  fiiip,  which  was  one  of  the  ftrong-  his  exploits  with  fuch  a  dull  and  frigid 
eft  marks  of  royal  a'pprobarion  that  timidity  and  diffidence,  that,  were  it 
could  be  given,  he  told  the  King  and  j  not  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Eiiglilh, 
the  Prince,  that  with  the  affiftance  of  w^ho  had  fo  much  caufe  to  regret  his 
the  fire-ftiip,  he  could  have  dellroy-  exiftence,  all  we  know  of  his  charader 
ed  four  of  the  difabled  Dutch  men  j  and  conduct  might  ftill  have  been  ini- 
of  war. — The  King’s  aftonilhment  at  puted  rather  to  the  ebullitions  of  na- 


EUT.OGT  on  the  HEROISM  of  Sir 
IVILLUM  WALLACE,  the  cele- 
hrated  Saviour  of  N«n'th-Britain 
from  the  Tyranny  of  Edward  I.  of 
England. 


Among  the  many  valuable  and 
mallerly  produftions  witn  which 
our  Scots  wTiters  are  daily  immorta¬ 
lizing  their  own  names,  and  enriching 
the  learned  world,  whence  is  it  that 
the  heroes  of  that  philofophical  and 
claffical  people  are  fo  generally  left  to 
be  celebrated  by  foreigners  ?  The 
illuftrious  Wallace  in  particular, 
whofe  martial  atchievementsmuft  have 
diftinguiftied  him  in  the  moft  rapid 
fplendid  periods  of  Grecian  or  Roman 
ftory,  owTs  but  little  of  his  deathlefs 
fame  to  his  countrymen.  His  pow’er 
and  fuccefs  while  alive  they  treated 
wnth  nvalignaut  jealoufy  and  diftruft, 
nor  embalmed  his  memory  when  dead 
with  any  of  thofe  exalted  honours  fo 
cmiuently  his  due.  He  is  to  this  day 


loom  by  the  whole  nation.  Baliol 
only  v:as  mean  enough  to  accept  the 
vacant  throne  on  fuch  ignominious 
^rms  :  but  he  foon  repented  his  con* 
Juiit,  and,  by  publicly  renouncing  a 
tidelity  thus  fliamelully  extorted,  re¬ 
gained  his  loll  honour  at  the  expence 
of  his  friendlhip  who  put  the  crown 
on  his  head. 

This  unexpedled  ftep  highly  in- 
cenfed  the  king  of  England,  who  im¬ 
mediately  abandoned  Guienne  to  the 
vi(5lorious  arms  of  France,  that  he 
might  wreak  his  vengeance  in  the  final 
redudion  of  Scotland.  He  then  laid 
liege  to  Berwick,  but  met  with  an  ob- 
ftinate  and  brave  reliftance.  Here  his 
cunning  was  of  more  fei  vice  to  him 
than  either  the  force  or  number  of  his 
army.  He  induftrioully  fpread  a  re¬ 
port,  that  a  ftrong  party  had  airem- 
blcd,  and  were  coming  for  the  relief  of 
the  town,  and  haftiiy,  as  if  intimidated 
on  that  account,  raifed  the  fiege  ;  but 
when  fufficiently  diftant  not  to  be  dif- 
covered,  he  put  up  the  Scots  colours, 
and  advanced  with  all  the  confidence 
of  friendlhip.  The  garrifon,  deceived 
by  this  llratagem,  hallened  to  meet 
their  deliverer.  They  were  fcarcely 
got  out  when  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Englilh,  who,  rulhing  into  the 
town,  gave  a  loofe  to  all  the  fangui- 
nary  inlligations  of  the  blacked  and 
felled  revenge. 

From  this  horid  and  infamous  feene 
Edward  marched  to  Dunbar.  He 
met  the  enemy  on  his  march,  and  at¬ 
tacked  them.  From  the  high  fpirits 
of  a  vidorious  army,  and  the  general 
defpondency  of  a  divided  one,  this 
bloody  battle,  not  very  glorious  to 
England,  became  fatal  to  Scotland, 
whofe  King  was  taken  prifoner,  con¬ 
fined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
fpreed  to  renounce  his  right  to  the 
crown  in  Edward’s  favour. 

•This  partial  conqued  greatly  elated 
the  Englilh,  who  now'  regarded  thok* 
as  their  (laves  w'ho  had  long  been 
their  rivals.  Edw^ard,  w’ho  wilhed  to 
make  a  mere  province  of  Scotland, 


avoided  the  ceremony  of  a  coronation. 
But  he  made  himfclf  mailer  of  all  the 
drong  holds  he  h.ad  occafion  for, 
fecured  whoever  he  iufpcdeJ,  and 
changed  or  annihilated  the  law’s  or 
records  that  thw^arted  his  views. 
Such  arbitrary  proceedings  oniy  cx- 
afperated  the  Scots  to  fpurn  the  iin- 
poktions  of  a  tyrant  they  h.ntcd,  and 
w’alt  for  a  proper  opportunity  of  re- 
aiferti’/ig  their  independence.  And 
now  was  the  time  that  Sir  William 
Wallace  emerged  from  oluciirity,  and 
fired  the  breads  of  Iiis  ctnintrymeu 
with  an  ardour  and  intrepidity  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  that  w’ould  have 
done  honour  to  a  more  eiiiiglitened 
age. 

All  the  fine  talents  of  this  very 
great  man  were  llngnlarly  popular 
and  commanding.  He  united  to  a 
valour  which  never  Ihrunk  (Vom 
perils,  a  drength  of  body  that  excited 
univerfal  adniiration.  His  patriotilin 
w^as  a  generous  attachment  to  the 
rights  ot  humanity,  and  his  temper  as 
honed  and  candid  as  his  di^nitv  w’as 
unalfumed.  There  w.’.s  Ibuiething 
uncommoniy  OT)cn,  agreeable,  and  in¬ 
viting  in  his  alpecft.  The  very  fight 
of  him  wnis  fiifficient  to  give  confi¬ 
dence  in  w’hatever  he  undertook.  His 
mien  was  manly  and  rnajcftic,  his 
carriage  graceful  and  genteel,  and  his 
every  look  and  gellure  lively  and  fig- 
nificant. 

Fie  had  a  mind  equally  capacious 
and  penetrating,  fuperior  to  danger, 
and  defirous  of  glory  ;  a  heart  warm¬ 
ly  attached  to  honour,  and  fmlttcii 
with  the  love  of  heroifrn  ;  a  difpoli- 
tion  fit  to  gain  parrifans  and  ro  keep 
them  ;  the  talent  of  imparting  rnerp^y 
and  conviction  with  every  word  iic 
laid  ;  the  fcicnccs  to  pcrfcclion,  and  a 
Ui^de  for  cop.)bats  ;  a  gc!iius  for  dra- 
tagem  :iikI  cnteipri/c  C(pial  to  cv(ry 
riik,  and  avoiding  no  dihiciilLy  that 
required  only  perfojiai  exertion  ar.d 
addrefs  to  fiirmouut  ;  tiic  art;  (»f 
fukaining  with  checrtulncfs  and  kve- 
niiv,  and  of  feiuning  to  others,  the 
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heavieft  difafters  ;  a  conftancy  which 
received  additional  ftrength  from  what 
made  the  moft  refolute  defpair  ;  and 
a.  difintereftednefs  which  his  rivals 
and  even  Kis  enemies  w  >uld  have  be,n 
alhamed  to  fulpe^fl.  Not  in  the  moft 
trying  exigence  did  ever  his  charac 
teriltic  magnanimity  and  firmnefs  of 
mind  once  forfake  Him. 

rie  was  tall  of  ftature,  remarkably 
well  proportioned,  and,  by  habits  ot 
teu'perance  and  an  athletic  make, 
capable  of  bearing  more  fatig'ues,  and 
the  various  extremes  of  hunger  and 
grief,  than  aiiy  other  man.  All  his 
exploits  were  planned  and  executed 
with  a  fpirit,  preclfion,  arid  prompti¬ 
tude,  that  ft  ruck  his  adverfaries  with 
aftoni{hment,and  exceeded  the  higheft 
expedations  of  his  friends  ;  and  his 
dangers  were  fo  imminent,  his  efcapes 
{n  many,  narrow  and  miraculous,  and 
his  numberlefs  fiicceifes  fo  fudden  and 
tinexampled,  that  the  whole  of  his 
public  cohdud  feemed  but  one  conti¬ 
nued  feries  of  extraordinary  events. 

I  Thofe  who  would  depreciate  his  well- 
earned  famei  impeach  him  of  ambi¬ 
tion  :  and  undoubtedly,  if  to  do  the 
greateft '  adions  without  the  leaft 
linifter  defign  be  a  mark  of  ambition, 
no  man'was  ever  more  ambitious  than 
Wallace  ;  but  his  love  for  his  country 
was  at  the  fame  time  fo  extremely 
pure  and  prevalent,  that  his  very  ene¬ 
mies  could  not  help  feeing  and  ad¬ 
miring  it.  ‘  \ 

'  To  the  glorious  and  captivating 
ftandard'  of  liberty,  thus  fet  up  and 
fuftained  by  one  fd  well  tpi alined  for 
this  ■  important  poft,’  the  people 
aftembled'  from  every  quarter.  Still 
frharting under  recent  opprefiion,  and 
hourly  *  threatened  with  more,  they 
heard*  of  a  deliverer  \yith  rapture, 
and  itnbibed  his  fehtiinents  with  en- 
thufiafm.  This  was  ah  age  and  feene 
6f  heroilm  where  one  hero  created 
thoufanJs.  Every  heart  bled  and 
boiled  with  refentment  for  the  moft 
Jinportanr  and  lifting'  injuries.  All 
felt  in  them  any  bent  or  talent 


for  great  things  reforted  to  \^allact, 
embraced  his  fate  \yith'  cheerfukicfs, 
and  fought  by  his  ftde  with  coufi. 
dence.  His  flrft  fuccefs  facilitated  . 
new  advantages  by  increafing  the 
good  opinion  of  his  followers,  and 
rendering  the  fervice  tempting  and 
reputable.  His  extreme  care  to  com¬ 
mit  no  miftake  himfelf,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  by  thofe  of  his  enemies,  foon 
gained  him  fo  decided  a  fuperiprity  as 
equally  roufed  and  alarmed  both  par¬ 
ties. 

Like  a  torrent  which  the  banks 
thrown  up  to  qppofe  it  only  make  the 
more  impetuous,  his  courage  and  ad- 
drefs  generally  acquired  additional 
eclat  from  the  incidents  that  feemed 
to  threaten  their  extindion. 

In  a  fhort  time  Scotland  faw  her- 
felf  purged  of  the  vermin  that  de- 
v()ured  her,  and  the  menacing  con¬ 
querors  driven  like  wolves  reluctantly 
from  the  prey  they  had  feiaed.  The 
man  \yho  wrought  their  falvation  was 
honoured  with  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  :  but  high  titles,  which  ter¬ 
minate  the  labours  of  others,  were 
only  the  beginning  of  his.  No  fooner 
^  had  he  freed  than  he  determined  to 
revenge  his  country  ;  and  England 
promifed  a  very  large  booty  to  the 
ihoals  of  needy  and  defperate  adven¬ 
turers  who  now  more  than  ever 
followed  his  vidorious  colours. 

I  nfortunately  for  Wallace,  he  had 
to  contend  againft  a  General  of  emi¬ 
nent  abilities,  whofc  genius  and  re- 
fources  were  always  ready  and  fertile. 
Edward  was  well  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  this  formidable  and  hoftile 
invafion.  He  led  his  forces  himfelf 
againft  Wallace,  who,  befides.  the 
Englifh  army,  had  the  envy  and 
jealouiy  of  the  Scots  nobility  to  com- 
|.  bat  This  wonderful  man  was  in 
their  eyes  unpardonable,  only  for  do¬ 
ing  what  they  ought  to  have  done* 
It  is  the  curfe  of  mean  minds  never  to 
forgive  the  fuperiority  of  thofe  W'ho 
excel  them.  To  defeat  him  in  this 
glorious  career,  and  biaft  the  fruit  of 
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aJi  Uis  vi^lwics,  thefe  invidious  chief- 
rains  obliged  him  to  admit  two  of 
their  number  to  a  Uiare  iu  the  com¬ 
mand  ;  for  he  could  relinquifh  with 
the  fame  greatnefs  of  mind  that  he 
obtained  his^ power. 

The  Englilh  availed  themfclves  of 
thefe  dilfjntions,  and,  without  waiting 
for  the  Scots,  rulhed  on  to  the  attack. 
Imaiiimity  will  always  fucceed  againll 
thofe  w’ho  are  without  it;  the  Scots, 
of  confequence,  fell  into  confufion,  and 
w'erc  molt  of  them  flain  or  captured. 
The  divifion  under  Wallace,  not- 
wiihftanding  this  difafter,  kept  the 
vi<n:ors  at  bay.  His  prowefs  and  ad- 
drefs  on  that  occafion  favrd  indeed 
his  companions,  but  encrealed  the  en¬ 
vy  of  his  competitors.  He  had 
fit  own  in  the  heat  of  adion  all  the 
valour  of  a  foldier.  He  made  a  re¬ 
treat  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  greatelt  captain.  Even  in  his  de¬ 
feat  he  w'as  formidable  to  his  enemies, 
and  ex  poled  himfelf  to  the  further  ma¬ 
chinations  of  thofe  vyho  envied  him. 
To  appeafe  them,  and  unite  his  coun¬ 
trymen  in  one  great  interehing  objed, 
he  willingly  refigned  the  command, 
though  his  greaf  popularity  and  fuc- 
cefs  might  have  well  authorized  his 
retaining  it  to  the  laft. 

But  true  dignity  is  never  more 
amiable  and  illuftrious  than  in  ads  of 
condefcenfion,  and  Wallace  is  one  of 
the  few  memorable  charaders,  who, 
after  having  governed  the  State  with 
glory  and  fuccel's,  modeftiy  returned 
to  the  rank  of  a  fubjed.  Some 
al ledge,  that  it  was  becaufe  he  defpair- 
ed  of  refeuing  Scotland  from  a  de¬ 
pendence  on  England.  It  is  obvious, 
he  thought  his  occupying  fo  high  a 
department  w’as  the  chief  obftacle  to 
the  accomplilhment  of  this  defirable 
event ;  fo  that  he  generoufly  made  a 
facrince  of  his  elevation,  with  all  its 
honours  and  emoluments,  for  the 
public  good. 

This  fingnlar  hero  and  warrior  had 
no  longer  the  fplendour  and  authority 
which  great  power  and  pre-eminence 


bellow:  but  no  reverfe  of  fortune  could 
divcil  him  of  the  coullqiience  which., 
follows,  in  the  inmoll  lecelFes  of  ob- 
feurity,  exemplary  merit.  His  great 
qualities,  and  elpecially  his  unbound¬ 
ed  goodnefs  of  heart,  continually 
kept  or  drew  about  him  all  who  chofe 
rather  to  die  free  than  live  flaves. 
With  this  gallant  troop  of  com¬ 
panions  and  friends,  fuperior  alike  to 
menaces  and  carelTes,  the  intrepid  out¬ 
law  oftenev  than  once  made  Ehgland 
and  her  tyrant  tremble.  Tlie  fortune 
of  Scotland  varied  according  to  the 
courage  and  abilities  of  the  new  re¬ 
gents.  Wallace  was  always  and 
every  where  invincible. 

Treachery  at  length  accompliflied 
what  hatred,  boldnefs,  and  ftrength 
combined  could  nor  ;  he  ignomi- 
iiioufly  betrayed  mid  fohl  to  the 
Englilh,  who,  to  their  eremal  diA 
grace,  put  to  death  a  true  Scenfman, 
who  never  did  acknowledge  their 
king  as  his  mailer.  The  dallardJy 
puuilhment  he  lulFered  is  a  pointed 
farcafm  on  their  boalled  national  ge- 
nerolicy,  but  did  not  degrade  hiia  j 
from  ranking  with  the  greatefl.  of 
heroes.  A  man  always  die*  glorioufly 
who  dies  for  his  country.  There  is 
not  a  more  infallible  method  of 
fccuring  immortality  ;  and  the  life 
and  death  of  this  mod  exemplary 
patriot  are  both  monuments  to  his 
glory  that  mull  laft  for  ever. 

'  Wefu  Mag, 

On  the  Duties  of  tise  G^eat,  in  Beha^ 
viouras  nsjell  as  Con From  the 
Mirror. 

IN  eftimating  the  conduct  of  men, 
we  naturally  rake  into  account 
not  only  the  merit  or  blame  of  their 
actions,  abilradledly  conlidered,  but 
alfo  that  portion  of  cither  which  thofe 
a<5tit)ns  derive  from  the  lituation  of 
the  perfons  performing  them.  Be- 
fides  the  great  moral  laws  by  which 
every  man  is  bound,  particular  ranks 
and  circiimftanccs  have  their  pecu- 
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fe<fls  they  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  it.  They 
cannot  hlaft  with  a  frown,  or  ele¬ 
vate  with  a  fmile,  from  rank  or  fta- 
tion  alone,  without  fonie  other  quali¬ 
ties  attending  them.  *Tis  with  rank 
and  Itatlon,  as  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  fomewhat  of  a  coxcomb,  though 
a  better  thing  from  nature,  obferved 
to  me  of  drefs,  Every  man,”  faid 
he,  looking  at  himfelf  in  a  mirror, 
«  every  man  can  put  on  a  fine  coat ; 
but  it  is  not  every  man  who  can  wear 
one.” 

It  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  to  do  the 
honours  of  a  high  ftation  as  many 
who  attain  high  ftations  are  apt  to 
imagine.  The  importance  of  a  man 
to  himfelf  is  a  feeling  common  to  all ; 
to  fettle  with  propriety  the  claims  of 
others,  as  well  as  of  our  ourfelves, 
requires  no  inconfiderable  degree  of 
difeernment;  and  the  jealoufy  of  in¬ 
ferior  ftations  in  this  matter  will  cri- 
ticife  with  the  utmoft  nicety  the  de¬ 
terminations  of  their  fuperiors.  In 
proportion  as  the  great  claim  refpedt 
or  adulation,  the  fpirit  of  thofe  be¬ 
neath  them  will  commonly  refufe  it. 
We  fee  daily  examples  of  men,  who 
go  on  arrogating  dignity,  and  procu¬ 
ring  contempt ;  who  meet  with  llights 
where  they  demand  refpedl,  and  are 
refufed  even  the  attention  to  which 
they  are  intitled,  becaufe  they  would 
impofe  attention  rather  than  receive 
it. 

But  it  is  not  always  by  haughtinefs 
of  demeanour  that  people  fliew  them- 
felves  moft  haughty.  There  is  a  claim 
of  fuperiority,  amidft  the  condefeen- 
fion  of  fome  men,  infinitely  more  dif- 
gufting  than  the  dlftant  dignity  of 
ordinary  pride.  Somebody  has  call¬ 
ed  the  part  which  the  inferiors  of 
fach  people  play,  holding  the  lower 
end  of  familiarity.” — Orgilius  keeps 
a  pack  of  thofe  end-holders  conftant- 
ly  about  him.  He  calls  them  by  their 
names,  as  he  does  his  hounds ;  they 
open  at  his  jefts,  follow  the  feent  of 
every  obfervation  he  makes,  and  run 
down  every  cliara<5ler  ‘  he  attackjr. 


liar  obligations  ;  and  he  who  attains 
elevation  of  place  or  extent  of  fortune, 
increafes  not  only  the  pleafures  he 
has  to  enjoy,  but  the  duties  he  has 
to  perform.  This,  hov/ever,  mora- 
lifts  have  always  complained,  is  apt 
to  be  forgotten ;  the  great  are  ever 
ready  to  exercife  power,  and  the  rich 
to  purchafe  pleafure ;  but  the  fir  ft  are 
not  always  mindful  of  benignity,  nor 
the  latter  of  beneficence. 

In  the  lighter  duties  of  life,  the 
fame  rule  takes  place,  and  is,  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  little  attended  to. 
In  thefe,  indeed,  it  is  more  liable  to 
be  difregarded  from  an  idea  of  its 
unimportance.  Yet,  to  the  little  and 
the  poor,  the  behaviour  of  the  great 
or  the  rich  is  often  as  eflential  as  their 
conduft.  I’hcre  may  be  tyranny  and 
injuftice  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the 
other ;  nay,  I  have  known  many  men 
who  could  forgive  the  oppreflion  of 
the  powerful  and  the  encroachments 
of  the  wealthy  in  more  material  in- 
ftances,  who  never  could  pardon  the 
haughtinefs  of  their  demeanour,  and 
the  faftidioufnefs  of  their  air. 

It  is  ftrange,  methinks,  that  the  de- 
fire  of  deprefling  the  humble,  and 
overawing  the  modeft,  (hould  be  fo 
common  as  it  is  among  thofe  on  whom 
birth  or  ftation  has  conferred  fupe¬ 
riority.  One  might  wonder  how  it 
ihould  ever  happen,  that  people  ftiould 
prefer  being  feared  to  being  loved,  to 
I'pread  around  them  the  chillnefs  of 
imfocial  grandeur,  rather  than  the 
warmth  of  reciprocal  attachment. 
Yet,  from  the  pride  of  folly,  or  of 
education,  wc  find  this  is  often  the 
cafe ;  there  is  fcarce  any  one  who 
cannot  recolle<ft  inftances  of  perfons 
who  feeni  to  have  exchanged  all  the 
pleafures  of  fociety,  all  intercourfe  of 
the  aftedions,  for  the  cold  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  ftate  and  place. 

But,  in  the  ideas  of  their  power,  it 
is  proper  to  inform  fuch  perfons  they 
are  frequently  miftaken.  It  muft  be 
on  a  mind  very  contemptible  indeed, 
that  mere  s- reatnefs  can  have  the  ef- 
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deur,  or  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  rclilh  of  fober  en¬ 
joyments  ;  if  the  eafe  of  falhionable 
behaviour  feduce  tliem  from  the  fiin- 
plicity  of  purer  manners,  they  will 
have  dearly  purchafed  the  friendihlp 
which  they  court,  or  the  notice  which 
they  envy.  Let  fuch  noble  perfons 
confider,  that  to  the  young  ladies 
they  are  pleafed  to  call  their  friends, 
thofe/ober  pleafures,  tkofe  untainted 
manners,  are  to  be  the  fupport  of  ce¬ 
libacy,  the  dower  of  marriage,  the 
comfort  and  happineli  of  a  future 
life.  It  were  cruel,  indeed,  if,  by  any 
infringement  of  thofe  manners,  any 
contempt  for  thofe  pleafures,  (too  ea- 
fily  copied  by  their  inferiors),  they 
fliould  render  the  little  iraniient  dif- 
tindfions  which  they  b;;rtow  in  kind- 
nefs,  a  fource  of  lading  iiiifery  to  thole 
who  receive  them. 

To  the  behaviour  of  the  ricli,  the 
above  obfervations  may  apply ;  wealth, 
in  a  commercial  country  like  ours, 
conferring,  in  a  great  ineafure,  the 
dignity  of  title  or  of  birth.  There 
are,  however,  feme  particular  errors, 
into  wddeh  the  poilelfors  of  luddcnly 
acquired  fortunes  are  apt  to  fall,  that 
defeat  the  ends  at  which  they  aim, 
that  difgnll  where  they  meant  to  daz¬ 
zle,  and  only  create  envy  where  they 
wiflicd  to  exxite  admiration.  When 
i  Lucullus,  at  a  dinner  to  which  he 
has  invited  half  a  dozen  of  his  old 
acquaintance,  fnovvs  his  lide-board 
loaded  with  plate,  and  brings  in  fe- 
ven  or  eight  laced  fervants  to  wait  at 
table,  I  do  not  reckon  the  dinner  gi¬ 
ven,  blit  fold.  I  am  expected  to  pay 
my  reckoning  as  much  as  in  a  tavern  ; 
only  here  I  am  to  give  iny  admira¬ 
tion,  and  there  my  money ;  and  it 
is  certain,  that  many  men,  and  fome 
very  narrow  ones  too,  will  fooner 
part  with  the  lull  than  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  I  have  fometimes  feen  a  higlj- 
fpirited  p.^or  man  at  Lucullus’s  table, 
affronted  by  ihe  production  cf  Bnc- 
I  gundy,  and  lefufc  Chaiiipaigne,  be^ 


For  all  this  he  rewards  them  exactly 
as  he  does  his  favourite  dogs,  by  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  dirty  his  parlour,  and 
feed  at  his  table ;  and,  like  the  ma¬ 
iler  of  many  a  pack,  he  is  defpifed  by 
ail  his  neighbours  who  have  under- 
flanding,  and  hated  by  all  thofe  who 
want  it. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the 
art  of  a  patron  ;  the  power  of  patro- 
niling  is  but  one  ingredient  in  its 
compofition.  A  patron  mull  be  able 
to  read  mankind,  and  to  conciliate 
their  affeftions ;  he  mufl  be  fo  defer- 
ving  of  praife  as  to  be  independent  of 
it ;  yet  receive  it  as  if  he  had  no  claim, 
and  give  it  value  where  it  is  juft,  by 
relifting  adulation.  He  mult  have 
that  dignity  of  demeanour  which  may 
keep,  his  place  in  the  circle,  yet  that 
gentlenefs  which  may  not  overpower 
the  raoft  timid,  or  overawe  the  mean- 
eft.  If  he  patronife  the  arts,  he  muft 
know  and  feel  them ;  yet  he  muft 
fpeak  to  the  learned  as  a  learner,  and 
often  fubmit  the  correeftnefs  of  his 
tafte  to  the  errors  of  genius.  With 
fo  many  qualifications  requifite  for  a 
patron,  it  is  not  w'onderful  that  fo  few 
Ihould  arife  ;  or  that  the  bunglers 
whom  we  fee  attempt  the  part,  fhould 
fo  frequently  make  enemies  by  offices 
of  friendfliip,  and  purchafe  a  lampoon 
at  the  price  of  a  panegyric. 

There  is  a  fort  of  female  patro¬ 
nage,  of  which  I  cannot  forbear 
taking  notice,  though  it  be  fome- 
what  out  of  place  here.  It  is  conJi- 
dered  as  of  little  importance,  though, 
I  am  apt  to  believe,  its  confcquences 
are  fometimes  of  a  very  ferious  na¬ 
ture.  In  fome  great  houfes,  My  La¬ 
dy,  as  well  as  My  Lord,  has  a  train 
ot  followers,  who  contend  for  that 
honour  which  her  intimacy  is  held  to 
confer,  and  emulate  ciiofe  manners 
which  her  rank  and  fafhion  are  fup- 
pofed  to  fanffify.  Let  the  humanity 
of  fuch  a  patronefs  lead  her  to  be¬ 
ware  left  her  patronage  be  fatal  to 
her  favourites.  If  the  glare  of  gran¬ 
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occafton  of  tKe  marriage  of  the  Dau. 
phin  to  the  Archduchefs  of  AuP.ria, 
(the  prelen^  Queen  of  France),  alford* 
ed  much  diverfion  to  Lewis  XV. 

A  beauf  t,  fplendidly  furnilhed,  oi^ 
fered  refrefliments  in  profulion  to  the 
company  at  the  ball.  A  maflt  in  a 
yellow  domino  came  there  frequently, 
and  made  dreadful  havock  among  the 
coolir.g  liquors,  the  cxquifite  wines, 
and  all  the  folid  provifions.  No  fooner 
did  this  inalk  difappear  than  he  came 
back  again  more  thirlly  and  more 
hungry  than  eVer.  He  was  obferved 
by  fome  malks,  who  (hewed  him  to 
Others.  The  yellow  domino  became 
the  objeft  of  univerfal  curlofity.  His 
Majefty  wilhed  to  fee  him,  and  anxi¬ 
ous  to  know  who  he  was,  had  him 
followed  ;  it  was  found  that  this  was 
a  domino  belonging  in  common  to 
the  hundred  Swifs,  who  putting  it  on 
alternately,  fucceeded  each  other  at 
this  poft,  which  vv-as  not  the  worft  in 
the  room.  It  is  well  known,  that 
one  of  the  hundred  Swifsj  who  is 
equal  to  three  or  four  men  in  corpu¬ 
lence,  devours  full  as  much  as  ten ; 
fo  that  it  was  juft  as  if  a  thoufand 
mouths  had  been  fed  at  the  beaufetl 


caufe  It  had  the  borachio  of  our  land¬ 
lord's  fourfcore  thoufand  pounds  oli't. 
This  was  honeft,  and  Lucullus  had 
not  much  title  to  complain ;  but  he 
knows  not  how  often  his  Burgundy 
and  Champaigne  are  drunk  by  fel¬ 
lows,  who  tell  all  the  world,  next  day, 
of  their  former  dinners  with  him  at 
a  (hilling  ordinary,  with  fixpenny- 
worth  of  punch,  by  way  of  regale, 

.  upon  holidays. 

There  is  an  obligation  to  compla 
ccncy,  I  had  almoft  faid  humility,  of 
manners,  which  the  acquifition  of 
wealth  or  ftation  lays  on  every  man, 
though  it  has  often,  efpecially  on 
weak  minds,  a  dire^Hy-oppofite  effe<ft. 
A  certain  degree  of  inattention,  or 
even  rudenefs,  which,  from  an  equal, 
we  may  cafily  pardon,  from  a  fnpe- 
Tior,  becomes  a  lerious  injury.  When 
my  fchool- companion,  Marcus,  was  a 
plain  fellow  like  myfclf,  1  could  have 
waited  him  half  an  hour  after  the 
time  of  appointment,  and  laughed  at 
his  want  of  an  apology  when  we  met. 
But  now  that  he  is  become  a  great 
man,  I  count  the  minutes  of  my  at¬ 
tendance  with  impatience  ;  and,  when 
he  fwaggers  up  to  his  elbow-chair 
without  an  acknowledi^jment,  I  hate 
him  for  that  arrogance  which  I  think 
he  alfumes,  and  almoft  hate  myfelf 
for  bearing  it  as  I  do.  The  truth  is. 
Marcus  \vas  born  in  the  rank,  bu^ 
without  the  fenfibilities  of  a  gentle- 
man  ;  a  want  which  no  office  in  the 
(late,  no  patent  of  dignity,  can  ever 
fupply.  If  the  term  were  rightly  un- 
derftood,  I  might  confine  njy  admo¬ 
nitions  on  the  (nbjedf  of  this  paper  to 
three  words,  “  Be  a  gentleman."  The 
feelings  of  this  character,  which,  in 
point  of  manners,  is  the  moft  refpedt- 
able  of  any,  will  be  as  immediately 
hurt  by  the  idea  of  giving  uneafinels 
by  his  own  behaviour,  as  of  fnft'ering 


Anecdote  Duke  ©/'Orleans, 
Regent  of  France. 


An  anecdote  is  related  which  ex¬ 
hibits  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the 
noble  (pirit  •  of  the  Regent. — The 
Chevalier  de  Menilles,  who  had  been 
involved  in  the  confpiracy  of  Spain, 
was  thrown  into  prifon  :  but  the  only 
crime  alleged  againft  him  was,  the 
not  having  betrayed  thofe  who  Had 
intriifted  him  with  the  fecret.  A 
Marquis  of  MeUilles,  of  anoiher  fa¬ 
mily,  went  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
to  alfure  him  that  the  Chevalier  was 
neither  a  relation  nor  a  friend  of  his* 
“  So  much  the  worfe  for  you  (re¬ 
plied  the  Regent),  the  Chevalier  de 
de  Meaillcs  is  a  very  gallant  gentle¬ 
man." 


liO^ER'(>  to  CERES,  tranflated  Into 

Eiiglifh  Vcrfe,  by  Richard  Hole,  LL.  £. 
[Vol.  liii.  p.  404  ] 

SHE  ceasM ; — the  lovelicd  of  a  lovely  line, 
CaliiJict  rcplvM, — No  more  repine! 

But  know,  whateVr  th*  immortal  gods  ordain, 
It  is  our  part  to  fuffer.  not  compiain — 
Enough  for  us  that  jufticc  rules  their  mind. 
Whole  wifdom,  like  their  pow*r,  is  unconhn’d. 
The  chiefs,  who  here  fupreme  dominion  hold, 
Be  it  my  talk,  O  (tranger !  to  unfold  : 

Thro’  whom,  Klcufis  hoililc  rage  defies;  (rife; 
Beneath  whofe  care  yon  guatdian  rumpatts 
From  whom  protefting  law  derives  its  force, 
And  awful  juil’cc  holds  her  deady  courfe. 
Triptolcmus,  of  deep-revolving  mind, 

Diodes  noble.  Polyxenus  kind  ; 

With  ev’ry  milder  grace  Eumolpus  crown’d. 
And  dately  Dolichus  in  arms  renown’d. 
Supeii*>r  to  the  red,  o’er  thefc  domains. 

Our  honour'd  (he,  the  mighty  Celeus  reigns — 
Each  chief  a  lovely  confort  boads,  \^ho  guides 
Domedic  labours  and  at  home  prefides : 

Not  one  of  them  who  Mould  thy  fuit  rfj.d, 

But  foothe  thy  forroM'.*,  and  thy  age  rtl'ped : 

Tor  hire,  thou  Teem’d  of  mure  than  mortal 
race, 

Tho*  time  with  wrinkles  marks  thy  pallid  face. 
Hut  if  thou  here  wilt  red,  without  delay 
Wc’ll  to  our  mother’s  cars  thy  talc  convey. 

If  (he  approves,  accept  a  velcomc  there — 

An  only  child,  an  unexpeded  heir,  , 

B  >rn  to  his  parents  in  declining  age, 

Our  da' ling  pleafure  will  they  cares  engage. 
Sheuldd  thou  preferve  him  (kindly  tiius  cm 
ploy’d) 

l  ill  lip’ning  manhood  make  thy  labours  void, 
Such  gifts  hereafter  he'll  ou  thee  bellow, 

As  choTc  will  envy  mod,  who  bed  fhail  know. 

The  virgin  ceas’d, — nor  aught  the  goddefs 
Taid, 

But  bow'd  fubmiffive  her  aflcnnng  head. 

The  liquid  crydal  fills  their  polifh’d  urns: 

Each  nymph  exulting  to  the  town  returns. 

Arriv’d  at  Celeus’  dome,  they  quick  difclofc 
The  dranger’s  humble  fuit,  a»td  tale  of  woes 
To*  Mctanira— -pleas’d  at  the  requed, 

Matein&l  fondntfs  glowing  in  her  bread,- 
She  bids  them  to  the  matron  thus  declare, 

That  ample  ireafurcs  fhould  reward  her  carc^ 

Like  the  kinc’s  lowing  race,  that  fportivc 
bound 

Along  the  plain  with  flow’ry  verdure  crown’d ; 
Or  the  (leek  fawn,  when  he  at  firlf  perceives 
Spring’.s  genial  warmth,  and  crops  the  budding 
leaves: 


Thus  joyful  thro’  the  beaten  road  they  pad. 
With  rohrs  colleffed  to  promote  their  hatte. 
Thtir  trtdes,  like  the  crocus’  flarry  hue. 

In  waving  radiance  icund  their  Ihouidcrs  (lew. 

Now  to  the  place,  where  f^t  the  hcav’nly 
dame 

Bcfide  tlic  murm’ring  dream,  the  virgins  came. 
I’lieir  mother’s  fuit'thcy  uige,  nor  Ihc  denies— 
While  thoughts  of  (brrow  in  her  bofom  rife. 
Wrapt  in  the  (able  veil  her  courfe  Ihc  bends; 
The  robe  daik-fiowing  to  her  feet  dcfcciids. 

Soon  they  approach  to  Celeus’  dalcly  gate  ; 
Within  the  lofty  hall  the  f  mi.thcr  Tat 
Bcfide  the  thrcfhold — frequent  to  her  bread 
The  cliild,  the  darling  of  lu  r  ibul,  fhc  pred. 
Each  nymph  to  greet  her  much  lov’d  parent 
n.cs, 

While  Ceres  didant  dands  in  humble  guife. 

Lo!  Tuddenly  before  their  wond’ring  fight 
Her  form  incrcafing,  to  the  temple's  height 
Afeends — iter  head  with  circling  rays  is 
Clown’d, 

And  wide  th’cthcreal fplcndour  fpreads around  ^ 

Awe,  veneration.  Tciz’d  the  mother’s  bread. 
And  pallid  fear  Mas  on  her  clucks  impteff — 
L'pdai  ting  from  her  couch  dic’d  fain  icfign 
1  he  feat  icTplendent  to  lur  giitd  divine : 

W'ith  looks  unwilling  (he  ibc  Tuit  denies. 

And  fixes  on  the  ground  her  radiant  eyes. 

But  kind  lamhe  with  a  modcll  mien 
A  (eat  provided  fur  the  fealoii  s  queen : 

A  lartTbkin’s  Tnowy  fl  cce  die  o’er  it  (pread;— • 
Still  decply-mufing  nought  the  goddcls  faid  ; 

But  round  her  head  the  dulky  mantle  drew, 

'lo  hide  her  deep-felt  anguilh  fiom  their  view. 

Be  it  thy  care  to  nurfc  this  lovely  boy, 

Child  of  my  age  an  unexpected  joy 
By  (av’ring  gods  bedow'd !— (hould  thro’  thy 
cates, 

My  Demojdion  arrive  at  manho<-'’s  years; 
Others  (hall  at  thy  happier  date  lepinc, 

Such  high  rewards,  lucli  ticaTure  (hall  be  thine! 

O  woman!  favour’d  by  the  pow’rsof  hcav’n. 
To  whom  die  gods  this  beauteous  child  have 
giv’n, 

Ceres  reply'd,  I  take  with  joy  thy  heir — 

No  nnrfe  ur.rieiH’tl  receives  him  to  her  care: 
Nor  inag'C  Tpell.  nor  ro<H5  of  mighty  pow’r. 
From  earth’s  dark  boforn  torn  at  midnight 
hour. 

Shall  hurt  thy  offspring— to  defeat  each  charm. 
And  herb  malignant  of  its  pow’r  difarm, 

Full  vkcll  1  kno-%. — She  faid,  and  to  her  bread 
The  infant  clafp’d,  and  tenderly  carefs’d. 

Thus  Ceres  nuis’d  the  child— exulting  joy 
Reign’d  in  his  parents’  hearts— meanwhile  tht: 
boy 


The  wife  of  Celeus, 
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I  Metanira, 
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like  an  offspring  of  ethereal  race; 

Health  crownM  his  frame,  and  beauty  deck’d 
his  fjcc. 

Ko  mor«al  food  he  atc:~the  queen  ador’d 
Around  him  oft  ambroflal odours  pour’d; 

Oft’,  as  the  child  was  on  her  bofom  laid, 

She  heav’niy  influence  to  his  feui  convey’d. 

At  nijiht,  to  purge  from  earthly  drofs  his 
frame, 

She  kindled  on  the  earth  th'  annealing  flame  ; 

And  like  a  brand,  unmark’d  by  human  view. 

Amid  the  fire  wide-blazing  frequent  threw 
Th’  uncanfeiuus  child — his  parents  wond’ring 
trace 

Something  divine,  a  more  than  mortal  grace 
Shine  in  bis  form  ; — and  Ihc  defign’d,  the  boy 
To  chance  fuperior,  and  to  time’s  annoy. 

Crown  d  with  unceafing  joys  in  hcav’n  fliould  I  (  I  hen  Demophon) 
reign —  (vain!  |  «  ^  *  • 

Thofc  thoughts  a  mother’s  raflinefs  render’d 


Long  for  the  raflinefs  that  thy  foul  pofl^^ 
Shallkecn  refle^lion  agonize  thy  hreafl. 

For,  by  that  oath  which  binds  the  pow’rj  ft!- 
preme, 

I  fwear!  by  fable  Styx,  infernal  flreamf 
Elfe  had  thy  fon  in  youth’s  perpetual  prime 
Shar’d  heav’niy  joys,  and  mock’d  the  rage  of 
time. 

But  nr-  V  ’tis  part  '  from  fate  he  cannot  fly  ’ — 
Man’s  common  lot  is  his — he  breathes  to  die! 
—But  fincc  a  goddefs  on  her  knees  carefs’d 
\  hy  child — fince  oft  he  flumber’d  on  her 
breafl. 

Fame  (hall  attend  his  fteps,  and  bright  renown 
With  wreaths  unfading  fliall  his  temples  crown. 
In  futuie  times,  torn  by  difcordant  rage,  ; 
Eleufis*  Tons commutual  war  lhall  wage; 


One  fatal  oight,  negleftful  of  repofe, 

Her  couch  foriaking,  Metanira  role; 

And  from  her  fccret  fland  beheld  the  flame 
Receive  the  infaot.— T' rror  (hakes  her  frame! 


Know  then  that  Ceres,  from  whofe  bounty 

flow 

Thofc  bleffings  the  revolving  years  beftow, 
Who,  both  from  gods  and  ninn's  frail  race  de¬ 
mands 


She  (hrieks  in  agony— Ihe  fmites  htr  thighs*  ;  ho.  ours  due,  before  thy  prefcncc  ftands. 


And  thus  flie  pours  her  loud-lamenting  cries.— 


O  Demophon,  my  child!  this  fl ranger  guefl, 
VThat  caufeiefs  rage,  what  frenzy  has  poilefl  ? 
Confuming  flames  around  thy  body  roll, 

And  angoifh  rends  thy  mother’s  tortur'd  foul! 


the 


Wrath  feiz’d 
hands 

Sudden  (he  plung’d  amid  the  fiery  brands ; 
And  full  before  th*  aflSiOed  mother's  view. 
On  the  cold  floor  the  blameiefs  infant  threw, 
And  furious  thus  began,— O  mortals  vain! 
Whofe  f«dly  countera^s  what  gods  ordain! 
Who,  lofl  in  error’s  maze,  will  never  know 
Approaching  bleflings  from  impending  woe! 


a  t« 


Away,  and  let  Eieiifis'  Tons  unite. 

Where  ftcep  Callichorus  projecting  height 
Frowns  o’er  the  plain,  a  (lately  fane  to  rear : 
Her  awful  rites  its  goddefs  (hall  declare. 

There  with  pure  hearts  upon  the  hallow'd 
fhrine 

goddefs;  her  immortal  |  Your  victims  (lay,  and  (b'^thc  a  pow’r  divine! 

This  faid,  the  front  of  age  fo  late  alTum’d 
Diflblv’d — her  face  with  charms  celcftial 
bloom’d. 

The  facred  vcfttire  that  around  her  flew. 

Thro*  the  wF’e  air  ambrofial  odours  threw : 
Her  lovely  form  with  fudcicn  radiance  glow’d  ; 
Her  golden  locks  -  in  wreaths  of  f|nendour 
flow’d. 

Thro’  the  dark  palace  Bream’d  a  flood  of  light, 
As  cloud  engender’d  fires  iiiiimc  the  night 
With  dazzling  blaze— then  fwiftly  from  their 
view. 
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She  (hrieks  in  agony— (he  fmites  her 
thighs.’’ 

This  was  a  coimmn  method  among  ihe  antients 

fxp  tjtng  griefs  or  any  violent  emotion  of  the  Urg’d  by  indignant  rage,  the  goddefs  flew. 
7mnd. — Plutarch^  in  his  Fife  of  Fahiits^  fays^ 

That  he  Bruck  his  thigh  on  feeing  his  troops  fn  Metanira’s  bread  amazement  reign’d 
fining  from  their  enemies** — probahly  through  Silent  (he  flood,  nor  long  her  knees  fuflain’d 

Jhame  and  vexation,  /tjius  exprejfes  rage  and  Their  tottering  weight— (he  funk  in  grief  pro- 

indignation  in  the  fame  manner. — 11,  Lib,  la.  /  ft.und. 

Ida.  And  Achilles  his  furprife  and  anger,T^Jl,  The  child  negleCtcd,  (bricking  on  the  ground 
Lib.  15.  /.  IIS  holy  Scripture  it  is  re-  Beiide  her  lay;  his  agonizing  cries 

prefented  as  a  fign  of  farrow  and  unfeigned  re*  The  fiflers  hear,  and  from  their  couches  rife : 

pentance.  Thus  Jeremy  faySf  c.  xxxi.  v.  19  They  fnatch  him  from  the  floor— the  fire  fiip« 
*y  Sttrely  after  tbai  J  nuas  turned,  I  repented  ;  prefl 

4fnd  after,  that  1  was  inftruBed,  t  fmotc  upon  One  lights  anew- one  fondly  to  her  breafl 

jny  thigh.”  And  Ezekiel  much  to  the  fame  pur-^  I'he  infant  folds— by  filial  duty  fway’d, 

portfays*-*c  xxi.  v.  aa.  ‘‘  Cry  and  bowl,  fan  of  Another  hafle$  to  Mrtanira’s  aid. 

man,  for  it  Jhall  be  u^on  my^  people;  it  Jhall  be  And  now  they  gather’d  round  th’ afflicted  child. 

And  bath’d  hU  beauteous  form  with  dufl  de¬ 
fil’d  : 

_  Witluhrokcn  fobs  he  ceas’d  not  to  complain; 

tftnf  CGiftr^Cfi  ....  I  A  diflerent  nurfc  he  fought,  but  fought  in  vain 
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To  foothe  the  goddefs*  rage,  with  awe  iro- 
prcft, 

fri  deep  confolc  they  the  hours  of  refl; 
Till  night  her  dreary  Ih^dows  roll’d  away, 
iind  bright  Aurora  brought  the  chcartul  day : 
Then,  as  ihe  bade,  around  whole  brow  divine. 
The  blooming  flow 'rs,  a  lovely  wreath,  entwine. 
They,  to  the  ruler  of  Eleuils'  (late, 

The  wonders  of  th*  event  lul  night  relate. 

The  fages  of  the  land  conven’d,  his  will 
He  thus  unfolds;  that  on  th*  impeiiding  hill 
01  deep  Catiich'TUS,  to  the  bright  hair'd  pow'r 
An  altar  rife,  and  (lately  temple  tow’r. 

Qladly  the  chiefs  alTent — with  bufy  c:re 
Thfc  pcvoplc  foo'i  the  fplendid  fabric  rear. 

A  pow’r  fuperior  aids  their  warm  dcfiic;— 
They  hail  the  omen,  and  with  joy  letitc. 

There  Certs,  diftant  from  the  pow*rs  divine. 
Sits  ileeply-muhng  in  her  hallow’d  ihrinc. 

The  eaiaier  wifli  to  view  her  daughter  s  face. 
Again  to  fold  her  with  a  fond  embrace, 
C'*r*'jmcs  her  beauteous  form — alternate  roll 
The  tides  of  grief  and  vengeance  in  her  foul. 
She  1 1  the  earth  her  genial  po.w’r  denies  : 

The  corn  unfruitful  in  its  hofom  lies: 

The  oxen  draw  tJic  crooked  plow  in  vain  ; 

No  waving  verdure  decks  the  blafled  plain: 
Pale  famine  Ipreads  around-— each  muxral 
breafl 

Is  funk  with  woe,  and  by  dcfpair  poflcft. 

One  common  fate  had  now  involv’d  them  all, 
And  the  blcfl  eods  who  in  th*  aeiiai  hall 
Of  '  igh  Olympus  reign,  by  man  ad  r*d, 

'I'heir  v*.tarie.s’  vows,  and.  olf’rings  had  de¬ 
plor'd  : 

But  Jove  revolving  on  the  ills  defign’d 
By  Ceres; — t'  appeafe  her  wrathful  mind, 
Sends  the  bright  goddefs  of  the  fplendid  how, 
Whofe  go!d  befpangicd  wings  with  ludre 
glow— 

Thro*  yielding  air  with  matchlcfs  fpecd  (he  flew; 
Eleiifis’  temple  rofc  before  her  view. 

There,  while  rich  incenfe  wafted  fragrance 
round, 

Clad  in  her  fable  veil  the  queen  flic  found. 
And  thus  began  ;  i  he  ruler  of  the  fky 
Calls  thee  to  meet ih’aflcm bled  gcnls  on  high — 
O  hafle!  with  them  ecleftial  pleal'uies  prove; 
Nor  fiuitlcfs' be  the  words  that  come  from 


That  cv’ry  mother  brings  her  dtughter 
To  dip  in  this  fpecifle  water, 

Expecting  from  the  briny  wave 
Charms  which  it  once  Co  Venus  gave. 

Thefe  charms,  my  Laura,  drive  to  ^ir^ 
And  that  you  may  not  bathe  in  vain, 

I  H  here,  as  well  as  i  am  able, 

Give  you  a  moral  Co  this  fable. 

Would  you  a  goddefs  reign  o'cf  all?  ■ 
From  the  wide  flood  its  virtues  call; 

Free  from  each  (lain  your  hofom  keep, 
Clear  he  it  as  this  azure  deep. 

Which  no  capiicious  paflion  knows, 

But  duly  ebbs,  and  duly  flows; 

Tho’  fometimes  ruffled,  calm'd  as  foon, 
Still  conflant  to  its  faithful  moon. 

At  whole  dear  light  with  pride  it  fwclh^ 
And  to  each  Ihore  its  chafle  Jove  tells: 
Heedicfs  of  cv’ry  change  of  weather. 

That  wafts  a  draw,  or  coxcomb-fiather, 
W’hich  only  oh  the  lurfacc  play, 

Ami  unohferv’d  arc  walh’d  away. 

Reflciff,  chat  lodg’d  within  its  bread 
The  moded  pearl  loves  to  reft; 

Then  charms  us  by  its  virgin  white,  ‘ 

Or  pours  its  hluihcs  on  our  fight. 

In  yours,  thus  ever  may  we  trace 

Each  tempting  charm,  each  blufliing  grace; 

I'o  thefe  let  judgment  value  give. 

And  in  that  leat  of  beauty  live. 

Ti)U  moral  keep  before  your  eyes, 
Pliin£c---and  a  new-born  Venus  rile. 


nown 

own. 


On  SUICIDE. 

A  Thought  from  Martial. 


WHEN  fate  in  angry  moorl  has  frown’d 
And  gather’d  all  her  ftorms  around. 
The  fturdy  Romans  cry; — 

“  The  great,  who  d  be  releas’d  from  pain, 
“  Falls  on  his  fword,  or  opes  a  vein, 

,  “  And  biavcly  dares  to  die!" 

Rut  know,  beneath  life's  heavy  load, 

In  lb  .rp  affliOion’s  thorny  road, 

'  ’Midft  thoufar.d  ills  that  grieve; 

Where  daggers  threaten,  cares  infeft,  ** 
Where  friends  foriake,  and  foes  iholcft, 

*Tis  braver  far — to  Liyi! 


THOUGHTS  in  a  Church  Y^rd, 

Ire  tamen  rejiatt  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancui. 

WHAT  heaves  in  undulating  form  the 
fod  ? 

Shades  that  have  pad,  which  once  its  furface 
trodc, 

Then  what  are  we,  who  now  their  manfions 
tread  ? 

Shades  that  are  palling  to  the  quiet  dead. 
Since  this  the  mandate  of  our  Nature’s  law. 
What  are  we  more  ourlelvcs  than  men  of 
Ittaw  f 


[Fo  be  concluded  in  our  urr/.] 

To  a  LADY  going  to  bathe  in  the  Sea. 
Written  by  ihe  ingenioui  Mr  Keate, 

VENUS,  moft  hiftories  agree, 

Sprang  from  the  ferment  of  the  fea; 
Ytt  1  conftfs  I’m  always  loth 
T«  think  fuch  beauty  was  but  froth ; 

Or  that  the  ocean,  which  more  odd  i?, 

Fh-^  uld  from  a  bubble  fpawn  a  goddtls. 
Tho’  hence,  my  Laura,  learned  felloes* 

Of  fuch  its  wond’rous  pow'rs  ftill  tell  us, 
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with  little  fenfibility,  are  of  a  bold 
and  refolute  fpirit,  and  accn domed  to 
rtrong  bodily  exertions.  It  is  alfo 
obferved,  that  the  manners  of  cold 
climates  are  much  lefs  permanent 
and  uniform  than  thofe  of  the  op. 
pofite  temperature. 

In  the  fucceeding  chapter,  the  au- 
thor  takes  a  view  of  the  effect  of 
temperate  climates  upon  the  man* 
ners.  For  what  the  author  advances 
on  this  fubjedl,  we  fhaii  have  recourfe 
to  the  work. 


REVIEW. 

Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Cliniatey 
&c  on  the  Difpofttion  and  Temper^ 
See,  of  Mankind*  By  William  Fal- 
coner,  M*  D*  [Vol.  liii.  p.  379*] 

IN  the  eleventh  chapter,  the  author 
confiders  the  elFedfs  of  a  warm 
climate  upon  manners  and  behaviour. 

that  warm  climates 


He  remarks, 
have  been  long  ago  obferved  to  be 
earlier,  and  more  completely  civi¬ 
lized,  than  cold  ones  ;  but  he  is  of 
opinion  that  this  politenefs  has  al¬ 
ways  confided  in  the  obfervance  of 
certain -fixed  and  dated  ceremonials, 
adapted  to  the  fituation  and  cha- 
radler  of  the  people.  A  circuindance 
no  lefs  obfervable,  refpe(ding  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  is  their  immutability.  Mon- 
tcfquieu,  who  has  attempted  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  principle,  adigns,  as 
one  reafon  for.it,  the  high  degree  of 
feiifibility  which  a  hot  climate  natii- 
rally  infpires,  and  which  is  almod 
condantly  joined  to  an  indolence  of 
mind,  conne^ed  with  that  of  the 
body.  Another  reafon  is  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  government, 
which  in  fuch  countries  is  generally 
defpotic.  But  perhaps  the  mod 
powerful  caufe  of  this  immutability, 
as  the  author  obferves,  is  the  con¬ 
finement  of  the  women.  Whatever 
caufe  w’e  admit,  it  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  uniformity  of  manners 
contributes  not  a  little  to  preferve 
the  mode  of  government  unchanged. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  cold  climate  on.  the 
manners.  The  author  obferves,  that 
the  manners  of  the  northern  nations, 
compared  w’ith  thofe  of  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  appear  rough  and  audere. — 
Their  addrefs  is  ufually  blunt  and 
unpolilhed^  and  they  have  few  cere¬ 
monials  to  regulate  their  behaviour. 
This  charafler  refults  from  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  people,  w’ho  are  endowed 


Politenefs  and  elegance  of  beha¬ 
viour  have  always  attained  to  the 
greated  perfedlion  In  temperate  cli¬ 
mates  :  this  has  been  owing  in  fome 
meafure  to  the  greater  perfection  of 
arts  in  general.  But  I  apprehend, 
that  the  difpofition  of  the  people  to 
activity,  joined  w'ith  a  degree  of  fen- 
fibility,  and  a  government  with  fome 
diare  of  liberty,  and  which  confe- 
quently  admits  of  a  free  communica¬ 
tion  of  fentiment,  are  the  principal 
reafons. 

“  The  lad  of  thefe,  as  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  a  free  interconiTe  of  com¬ 
pany  and  converfation  between  the 
fexes,  is  perhaps  the  mod  active  caufe 
of  any,  and  fubfids  only  in  moderate 
climates  ;  the  female  fex,  in  cold 
ones,  being  difregarded,  and  in  hot 
ones,  being  in  a  date  of  confinement. 
While  in  Afia  the  fair  fex  are  coiifi- 
dered  only  as  a  poffedion,  in  Europe 
they  are  objects  of  tendernefs,  cftecm„ 
and  rational  attachment.  This  in¬ 
fpires  a  habit  of  attentive  and  refpeft- 
ful  behaviour ;  their  beauty  excites 
admiration  and  love  ;  and  even  their 
very  weaknefs  adds  force  to  their  in- 
fiuence,  under  the  idea  of  delicacy.— 
Generofity  prevents  oppredlon,  w^here 
th^re  can  be  no  refidance;  and  roufes 
valour  and  gallantry  in  their  defence. 
Whatever  they  fay  is  heard  with  pe¬ 
culiar  attention ;  and  even  their  foibles 
are  condrued  into  perfe<dions.  Be- 
fides,  by  their  being  at  liberty,  they 
are  enabled  to  take- a  part  in  the  bufi- 
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nefs  of  the  world  ;  to  manage  domef- 

i  to 

tic  affairs,  which  are  there  regarded 

dfo 

! 

i 

as  their  peculiar  province  ;  and  to 

old 

\ 

1 

i 

bear  an  almoft  equal  part  in  the  ad- 

ent 

I 

1 

f  * 

P  ventures  of  life  ;  and  thus  to  render 

3p. 

3 

1  themfelves  objects  of  elleern,  when 
their  perfonal  attractions  are  no 

lU- 

more. 

of 

“  Another  circufnftance  highly  fa¬ 

in* 

vourable  to  the  influence  of  the  fair 

ces 

4 

fcK,  in  moderate  climates,  is,  that  in 

rfe 

them  their  beauty  and  underflandi ng 

accompany  ea*ch  other ;  fo  that  a 
woman  is  at  the  fame  time  an  objed 

la¬ 

1 

of  paflion  and  of  refped.  This  cir- 

dle 

cumflance,  joined  to  that  of  their  be¬ 

di¬ 

ing  but  one  objed  (polygamy  not  be¬ 

me 

i 

ing  pradifed),  and  of  confequeiice  the 

of 

•V  ’ 

hopes  of  offspring  depending  on  her 

id. 

only,  enhances  much  their  confe- 

to 

( 

quence  in  fociety,  and  of  courie  tends 

:n- 

j  to  render  the  manners  of  the  other 

ne 

1 

[  fex  fuch  as  are  agreeable  to  them  ; 

fe- 

^  that  is,  attentive,  polilhed,  and  ele- 

la- 

;  gant. 

)al 

1  “  In  Afia  the  cafe  is  diredly  the 

1  reverfe  ;  the  women  are  there  feclu- 

•e- 

i  ded  from  converfation  with  the  other 

m- 

■■■ 

I  fex,  and  are  regarded  chiefly  in  the 

he 

1  light  of  an  object  for  the  gratification 

ife 

of  paflion  ;  and  even  this  regard  is 

ite 

1 

divided  among  a  number.  Their 

dd 

1 

beauty  is  tranfient,  their  manners 

ot 

•  J 

difpofed  to  be  profligate,  and  their 

It. 

d 

minds  uncultivated ;  they  bear  no 

fi- 

c 

part  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  are 

pe 

efteemed  to  be  in  an  inferior  Ration 

Wf. 

in  point  of  rank  ;  confequently,  they 

1- 

4 

can  neither  be  objeds  of  refped. 

if- 

efteem,  or  rational  attachment.  No 

es 

-| 

wonder,  then,  that  the  other  fex 

ir 

1 

fliould  be  little  difpofed  to  cultivate  a 

a- 

f 

mode  of  behaviour  adapted  to  their 

inclinations.  In  very  cold  countries. 

re 

the  fair  fex,  |hough  under  no  re- 

C3 

ftraint  in  point  of  perfonal  confine¬ 

e. 

ment,  are,  as  I  have  before  remarked. 

but  little  refpeded  ;  and  of  coiife- 

;s 

quence  their  intercourfe  with  the 

other  fex  has  but  little  clFeCl  upon  the 

7‘ 

manners.  In  Ruifia,.  until  ol  late 

i- 

1 

years,  they  were  held  to  be  fcarccly 

fiiperibr  to  .  dotnedic /ervants  ;  were 
accuftomed  to  be  beaten,  at  the  plea- 
lure  of  their  hufbands  ;  and  even  the 
fign  of  efpoufal  itftif  was  an  inftru-* 
mtnt  of  chaftifement.  By  communi¬ 
cation  with  other  nations,  this  bruta¬ 
lity  is  in  a  great  ineafare  worn  off ; 
and  Ruffla,  in  confeqnence,  rifes  in 
the  efteem  and  refpe(5t  of  Europe : 
enough,  however,  is  yet  left  to  Ihew 
the  natural  difpofition  of  the  people.. 

Some  relpcclable  writers  have 
attributed  the  fitnation  of  the  female 
I'ex  in  cold  climates  to  the  rude  Hate 
of  ihe  people,  but  without  realou. — «. 
Our  auceftors,  the  ancient  Germans, 
whole  country,  though  cola,  was  not 
extreme  in  degree,  held  the  fair  lex 
in  the  highell  ellimatiou,  and  even 
veneration  ;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe 
with  the  lavage  nations  in  ibme  of 
the  more  temperate  climates  of /ime- 
rica/' 

Dr  Falconer  afterwards  confiJers 
the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  in- 
tcl!c<5lual  faculties  ;  and  treats  firft  of 
a  hot  climate  ;  beginning  with  obfer-  ( 
vations  on  literature.  He  obferves, 
that  jrhc  fame  caufes  which  influence 
I  the  difpofition  and  manners,  have  al- 
fo  a  pioportionable  effe<51  upon  the  in- 
telle^ls.  The  great  chara<fleriflic  of 
the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  ts.fen- 
libility,  the  influence  of  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  irujntal  powers.  Hence, 
our  author  obferves,  the  fruits  of 
fancy  and  imagination  have  always 
abounded  mofl  in  the  Icuth  ;  in  fup- 
port  of  which  remark,  he  produces 
Several  authorities  ;  but  that  the  fe- 
verer  fludies,  and  Inch  as-reciulre  di- 
ilgei.ee  and  perfcverauce,  as  well  as 
genius  and  fenfibility,  have  been  lefs 
luccefslul  in  hot  climates. 

The  author  next  examines  the  cf- 
fe<51s  of  a  hot  climate  on  the  iiuellcc- 
tual  faculties,  with  reipf.*51  to  inven¬ 
tions  and  arts.  ’^Fhe  ftnhbillty  and 
vivid  imagination  ol  hot  climates,  he 
remarks,  h.ave  bc‘:n  lavoural)ltr  to 
fngg^iling  difeoveries  ;  and  this  he 
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the  greater  or  fmaller  numbef  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  a  country,  in  proportion 
to  its  extent,  is  an  adive  caul'e  in  in- 
fluencing  the  people.  But  not  being 
guided  in  this  enquiry  by  fuch  fixed 
and  determinate  principles  as  admit 
of  a  clear  and  fyftematic  elucidation, 
we  mud  refer  our  readers,  for  what 
the  author  advances  on  this  fubjedl, 
to  the  work  itfelf.  The  fifth  book, 
containing  likewife  two  chapters,  is 
employed  on  the  influence  of  diet. — 
From  this  book,  we  ftiJlIi  feledt  what; 
the  author  advances  relative  to  the 
ufe  of  tea. 


enquiry  relative  to  a  temperate  cli¬ 
mate.  He  obferves,  tliat  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  temperate  climates,  of  Eu¬ 
rope  cfpecially,  have  far  excelled  the 
rclt  of  the  world  in  almofl  every  arti¬ 
cle  of  literaiure  ;  and  that,  though  we 
allow  to  hot  climates  the  priority  in 
moft  inventions,  yet,  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  difcoveries 
is  due  in  a  much  fuperior  degree  to 
temperate  climates. 

-  In  the  fix  chapters  immediately 
fucceeding,  Dr  Falconer  confiders 
the  influence  of  climate  upon  laws, 
cufloms,  the  form  of  government, and 
religion  ;  in  accounting  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  modifications  of  all  which,  he  has 
recourfe  to  the  different  degrees  of 
fenfibility,  that  diilinguifh  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  hot,  of  cold,  and  of  tempe- 
*  ^te  climates. 

•  After  treating  of  thofe  fubjeifls,  the 
author  mentions  the  influence  of  the 
properties  and  qualities  of  the  air, 
which  he  had  hitherto  only  confider- 
cd  in  refpe^l  of  its  temper^ure.  But 
he  obferves  that  the  air  may  affetfl  us 
by  other  means,  viz.  by  its  weight, 
and  peculiar  impregnations.  Of  the 
latter,  however,  our  knowledge  is  too 
rmpcrfe^l  to  admit  of  much  obferva- 
tion. 

In  the  fccond  book,  confifling  of 
four  chapters,  the  author  treats  of  the 
influence  of  fitiiation  and  extent  of  a 
country  ;  which,  as  well  as  its  cli¬ 
mate,  i&  fuppofed  to  have  fome  effed 
in  feveral  of  the  refpeds  above-men¬ 
tioned.  The  third  book,  containing 
five  chapters,  is  employed  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  itfelf ;  and  the  fourth  book,  I 
comprehending  two  chapters,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  influence  of  population. 
The  author  eudeayours  to  Ihew,  that 


**  1  ea  appears,  trom  the  belt  ex¬ 
periments,  to  produce  fedative  effeds 
upon  the  nerves,  dimiuilhing  their 
energy,  and  the  tone  of  the  inufcular 
fibres,  and  inducing  a  conliderable 
degree,  both  of  feiifibility  and  irrita¬ 
bility,  upon  the  whole  fyftem.  It 
alfo  promotes  the  thinner  evacuations 
very  powerfully,  and  diminiflies  the 
flelh  and  bulk  of  thofe  who  ufc  it. 
— Tliefe  effeds  tend  to  impair  the 
ftrength,  and  promote  the  other  con- 
fequences  of  it  upon  the  nervous*  lyf- 
tem  above  deferibed.  Hence  the  ufe  of 
tea  has  been  found  very  agreeable  to 
the  ftudious,  efpecially  thofe  engaged  in 
the  compofitionof  works  of  genius  and 
imagination,  and  hence  it  is  empha¬ 
tically  ftiled  tJie  poet’s  friend.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that,  at 
leaft  with  us,  it  has  had  the-  eifed  of 
enfeebling  and  enervating  the  bodies 
of  our  people,  and  of  introducing 
feveral  diforders  that  arife  from  lax¬ 
ity  and  debility ;  and  has  been  of 
ftill  more  confequence  in  making  way 
for  the  ufe  of  fpiritous  liquors, 
which  are  often  taken  to  relieve  that 
depreflion  which  tea  occafxons. 

“  From  thefe  effeds  of  tea,  I  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  its  confequeiices, 
on  the  whole,  have  been  highly  pre¬ 
judicial.  *It  evidently  injures  the 
health,  and,  by  the  confequences  laft 
mentioned,  tends  to  corrupt  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  people ;  and,  in  iny  opi- 


nion,  by  the  effe^s  it  produces  upon 
the  nerves,  contributes  to  abate  cou¬ 
rage,  vigour,  and  fteadincfs  of  mind  : 
circumftances  furcly  of  themfclves 
fufficient  to  difcredit  its  ufe,  with 
thofe  who  are  engaged  in  any  fitua- 
tion  of  life  that  requires  exertion  and 
refolution.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the 
hot  climates  of  China  and  India,  the 
ufe  of  this  liquor  may  nOt  be  fo  pre¬ 
judicial  as  in  the  colder  ones  ;  it  may 
there  tend  to  abate  the  wearinels 
occafioned  by  heat,  and,  as  a  grate¬ 
ful  diluent,  promote  the  thinner  eva¬ 
cuations  ;  which  potTibly  may,  by 
caufing  it  to  pafs  oft  quickly,  coun- 
tera<^,  in  fome  meafure,  its  bad  ef¬ 
fects.  But  the  noxious  qualiiies  of 
this  plant  are  not  unknown  even' in 
its  native  countries.  The  Japanefe 
are  lubjed  to  the  diabetes,  and  to 
confumptive  diforders  refembliug  the 
atrophy,  from  its  ufe  ;  and  the  Chi- 
nefe,  it  is  faid,  are  fofenfibleof  thefe 
confequences,  that  they  rarely  drink 
green  tea  at  all,  which  is  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  for  thefe  effeds.  Perhaps 
the  diminutive  ftature,  and  cowardly, 
and  at  the  fame  time  acute  and  trick¬ 
ing  difpofition  of  the  Chinefc,  may  be 
owing,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  the 
ufe  of  this  vegetable.*' 

The  fubjcdt  of  the  fixth  book,  which 
occupies  almoft  the  half  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  is  the  influence  of  way  of  life. 
In  treating  of  this  fubje^t,  the  author 
, confines  himfelf,  in  general,  to  the 
various  degrees  of  civilization  among 
mankind  ;  adding,  however,  fome  re¬ 
marks  on  the  different  occupations 
and  modes  of  living,  that  ufually 
occur  ill  the  progrefs  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  firft  chapter  treats  of 
the  influence  of  a  favage  ftate  ;  the 
fecond,  of  the  infl^ience  of  a  barba¬ 
rous  ftate,  or  way  of  life,  upon  man¬ 
kind.  The  latter  ftate  the  author 
diftinguifhes  from  the  former  by 
,  fome  particular  circumftances,  which 
it  is  unnecefTary  for  us  to  mention. 
•The  third  chapter  delineates  the  ef- 


fe<5ts  of  a  life  of  agriculture  upon 
mankind  ;  the  fourth,  the  cifc«fts  of  a 
commercial  life ;  the  fifth,  the  effe^s 
of  literature  and  fcience ;  and  the 
fixth,  the  effcAs  of  luxury  and  refine¬ 
ment. 

On  a  theory  fo  extenfive  as  that 
which  Dr  Falconer  has  attempted  to 
elucidate,  many  are  the  arguments 
fupported  by  fatisfa^ory  obferva- 
tions ;  but  numerous,  likewife,  muft 
be  thofe  which  are  entirely  conjec¬ 
tural,  and  are  indebted  for  their  ori¬ 
gin  only  to  the  ingcnuiLy  of  thjc 
writer.  He  has,  however,  treated 
this  curious  fubjed,  of  the  inHucncc 
of  climate,  with  great  plaiilibility  ; 
and  though  we  cannot  always  agree 
with  him  in  opinion,  in  refped  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  caufes  which  healfigns, 
we  acknowledge  that  he,  in  general^ 
applies  with  judgment  the  various 
tads  colJeded  tor  the  eftabliihment 
of  his  dodrines  ;  and  he  difeovers  an 
extent  of  enquiry,  which  muft  place 
his  induftry  in  the  inoft  favourable 
point  of  view.  C.  I 

4 

Loose  Hints  Education, 
concerning  the  Culture  of  the  Heart  *. 
8&0.  5  /.  Bell,  Edinburgh. 

These  Loofe  Hints  appears  to 
be  the  effufions  of  a  benevolent 
mind,  anxious,  in  the  decline  of  its 
faculties,  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happinefs  of  mankind.  The  confti- 
tution  of  this  country,  his  Lordthip 
obferves,  will  not  admit  of  public 
cenfors  of  the  manners  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  ;  much,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  example  cf  parents.  We  have 
no  reliance  but  upon  them  (fays  he) 
for  preventing  uaiverfal  corruption, 
and  of  couiic  a  diirulutiba  of  the 
State.  To  eifed  a  reformation  in 
their  condud,  and  to  recall  them  to 
a  fenfe  of  their  duty  to  their  country 
and  to  their  olTsprin<{,  Is  the  chiet  iii- 


*  ihc  ILn,  ilciu'y  HoaaCi  Lord 
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tention  of  this  publication.  In  the 
general  iutroduulion  his  Lordlhip 
thus  expreffes  his  fentiments  :  “  The 
parental  cenforian  office  fhould  be 
protected  and  encouraged  by  people 
in  power.  The  Legiflature  can  do 
little,  the  Sovereign  and  his  Minifters 
may  do  much,  both  by  example  and 
precept.  It  is  in  their  power  to  bring 
donieltic  difcipline  into  reputation, 
which  would  excite  parents  to  re¬ 
double  their  diligence. — What  if  a 
perfon,  who  hath  carefully  bred  up 
a  family,  and  added  to  the  fociety  a 
number  of  virtuous  citizens,  male  and 
female,  Ihould  be  diftinguiffied  by 
fome  mark  of  honour,  which,  at  the 
fame  time,  would  add  luftre  to  every 
individual  ?  What  if  men  of  genius 
were  encouraged,  by  fuitable  rewards, 
to  give  us  good  fyfte  nsof  education? 
When  a  man  has  taught  a  public 
fchool  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  with 
fiiccefs  and  applaufc,  why  not  relieve 
him  from  his  fatigue  by  a  handfome 
penfion,  enabling  him  to  confine  his 
attention  to  a  few  fele<5t  fcholars  ?  It 
U  of  the  utmoh  importance  to  the 
King  and  his  Miniders,  that  young 
■  men  who  may  ferve  in  parliament 
W  lliould  be  carefully  educated  ;  and,  in 
I  particular,  be  fairly  initiated  in  the 
iclence  of  politics  :  why,  therefore, 
are  not  fchools  ere<ded,  at  the  expence 
of  the  public,  for  teaching  this  fcience, 
as  fchools  are  for  teaching  the  art  of 
war  — Such  is  the  general  fcope  of 
his  Lordfliip’s  Hints.  His  treatife  is 
divided  into  ten  fe<5tions  ;  the  firlf  is 
an  Effiay  on  Parental  Authority ;  the 
three  next  contain  inftrudions  for  the 
management  of  children  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  llages  of  nonage  ;  the  other  fec- 
tions  comprife  inftrudions  for  every 
ftage  of  education  ;  and  treat  of  thofe 
peculiarities  refpefling  the  education 
of  females,  fenfible  mothers,  and  well- 
difpofed  girls,  from  whence  they  may 
derive  confidcrable  advantages  for 
theT*eguUtion  of  their  condu<5t,  efpe- 
cially  with  rcfpe(5I  to  religious  in  i 
llruiftions  concerning  the  culture  of  I 


the  underflanding.  Short  effays  on 
fubjedts  relative  to  the  culture  of  the  f 
heart ;  exercifes  for  the  memory,  fe- 
ledled  from  various  authors  ;  and  a 
(ketch  of  a  young  gentleman’s  com¬ 
mon-place  book,  clofe  this  ufeful  per¬ 
formance.  We  (hall  here  infert,  for 
the  amufement  of,  our  readers,  the 
following  extradl,  which  contains  his 
Lordlhip’s  inftrudtions  preparatory  to 
the  married  Hate. 

V  “  PUBERTY,  when  new  appe¬ 
tites  and  dcfires  fpring  up,  is  the 
mod  critical  time  for  education.  Let 
the  animal  appetite  be  retarded  as 
long  as  poflTible  in  both  fexes  ;  it  is 
not  difficult  to  keep  females  within 
bounds,  for  they  are  trained  to  re- 
ferve  and  to  fupprefs  their  defires. 

As  the  fame  referve  enters  not  into 
the  education  of  young  men,  extra¬ 
ordinary  means  muft  be  ufed  to  keep 
them  within  bounds.  *  Employ  your 
male  pupil  in  hunting,  or  other  vio¬ 
lent  exercife  that  engroffes  him, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  wandering 
thoughts.  But  when  he  cannot  any 
longer  be  reftrained,  then  is  the  time 
for  difcourfing  with  him  of  marriage, 
for  difplaying  its  fwcets,  and  for 
painting  the  diftreffes  both  of  mind 
and  body  that  refult  from  a  commerce 
with  loofe  women.  Give  inftahees 
of  luch  diftreflTes,  and  deferibe  them 
in  vivid  colours,  which,  at  that  dudlile 
age,  will  make  a  lading  impredion. 

“  Now  is  the  time  for  le^fluring 
your  male  pupil  on  the  choice  of  a 
.  companion  for  life  :  no  other  branch 
ot  education  is  of  deeper  concern. 
Indill  into  his  heart  that  happinefs 
in  the  married  date  depends  not  upon 
riches  nor  on  beauty,  but  on  good 
fenfe  and  fvveetnefs  of  temper.  Let 
him  alfo  keep  in  view,  that,  in  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  the  management  of  do- 
medic  affairs,  and  the  education  of 
children,  are  indifpenfible  duties.  He 
will  never  tire  of  luch  converfation  ; 
and  it  he  have  any  degree  of  fenfibi- 
lity,  it  will  make  fiich  an  impreffion 
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as  to  guard  him  againft  a  hafty  choice. 
If  not  well  guarded,  he  will  probably 
fall  a  prey  to  beauty,  or  other  exter¬ 
nal  accompli Ihinents,  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  matrimonial  ftate.  He 
fets  his  heart  on  a  pretty  face,  or  a 
fprightly  air ;  h^  is  captivat^xi  by  a 
good  finger  or  a  nimble  dancer  ;  and 
his  heated  imagination  bellows  on 
the  admired  object  every  perfedion. 
A  young  man  who  has  profited  by 
the  inftrudtions  given  him,  is  not  fo 
calily  captivated.  The  pidture  of  a 
good  wife  is  fixed  in  his  mind,  and 
he  compares  with  it  every  young 
woman  he  fees.  “  She  is  pretty,  but 
has  Ihe  good  fenfe  ?  She  has  fenfe, 
but  is  (he  well  tempered?  She  danc:s 
elegantly,  or  fings  with  expredlon ; 
but  is  (he  not  vain  of  fuch  trifles  ? — 
Judgment  and  fagacity  will  produce 
a  deliberate  choice :  love  will  come 
in  with  marriage;  and  in*that  Hate 
it  makes  an  illuflrious  figure.  After 
proper  inllruftion,  let  the  young  man 
be  at  full  liberty  to  chufe  for  hirnlelf. 
In  looking  about  where  to  apply,  he 
<?annot  be  better  directed,  than  to  a 
family  where  the  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  live  in  perfefl  harmony,  and  are 
fond  of  one  another.  A  young  wo¬ 
man  of  fuch  a  family  feldom  fails  to 
make  a  good  w^ife. 

Beauty  commonly  is  the  firft 
thing  that  attrafls,  and  yet  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  avoided  in  a  wife.  It  is  a 
dangerous  property,  tending  to  cor¬ 
rupt  her  mind,  though  it  foon  lofes 
its  influence  over  the  hulband.  A 
figure  agreeable  and  engaging,  which 
infpires  affei^ion  without  the  ebriety 
of  love,  is  a  much  lafer  choice.  The 
graces  lofe  not  their  influence,  like 
beauty  ;  at  the  end  of  thirty  years, 
a  virtuous  woman  who  makes  an 
agreeable  companion,  charms  her 
hufband  more  than  at  firft.  The 
cornparifon  of  love  to  fire  holds  good 
in  one  refpedl,  that  the  fiercer  it 
burns,  the  fooncr  it  is  extingnilhed. 

**  From  the  making  choice  of  a 
xfe,  we  proceed  to  the  making  choice 
VoL.  LIV. 


of  a  hulband.  Mothers  and  nnrfes 
are  continually  talking  of  marriage 
to  their  female  pupils,  long  before  ic 
is  fuggclled  by  nature ;  and  it  is  al¬ 
ways  H  great  eftate,  a  fine  coat,  or  a 
gay  equipage  that  is  promifed.  Such 
objects,  imprelFed  on  the  mind  of  a 
child,  will  naturally  bias  her  to  a 
wrong  choice,  when  the  grows  up» 
Let  her  never  hear  of  marriage  buc 
as  proper  for  men  and  women  :  Na¬ 
ture  will  fuggeft  it  to  a  young  w’o- 
man,  perhaps,  fooner  than  ihe  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  a  .prudent  choice. 
Neglect  not  at  that  time  to  talk  to 
her  of  a  comfortable  companion  for 
life.  Let  her*  know  th.at  Ihe  will  be 
defpifed  if  ihe  marry  below  her  rank  ; 
That  happiaefs,  however,  depends 
not  on  dignity,  nor  on  riches,  but  ou 
the  huiband’s  good  temper,  fobriety, 
and  induftry,  joined  wath  a  compe¬ 
tency.  At  the  fame  time,  to  prevenc 
a  raih  choice,  make  it  a  frequent  fub- 
je<fl  of  converfatiori,  that  marriage  is 
a  hazardous  ilep,  efpecially  for  the 
female  fex,  as  an  error  in  chufing  a 
huiband  admits  of  no  remedy  ;  that 
the  duties  of  a  married  woman  arc 
burdenfome  ;  the  comforts  not  always 
correfponding.  Give  her  the  hi  (lory 
of  prudent  women,  w’ho,  not  finding 
a  match  to  their  liking,  pafs  an  eafy 
independent  life,  much  regarded  by 
their  friends  and  acquaintance.  When 
a  woman  has  given  up  the  thoughts 
of  marriage,  what  employment  more 
fuitabic  can  Ihe  have  than  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  girls.  Let  her  adopt 
for  an  heir  a  female  child ;  ihe  will 
foon  feel  the  affection  of  a  morfier, 
efpecially  if  Ihe  make  a  difereet  choice. 
A  mother's  affedlion  commences,  it  is 
trne,  with  the  birth  of  her  child  ;  an 
affeiftion,  however,  extremely  flendcr. 
compared  with  what  ihe  feels  after-, 
wards,  from  her  watchful  attention 
to  its  welfare,  and  from  its-  fuitable 
returns  of  gratitude.  A  woman  who 
adopts  a  promifing  child,  has  in  that 
refpe«5l  every  advantage  that  a  mo¬ 
ther  enjoys.  At  any  'rate,  the  con- 


dition.  of  a  maiden  lady  with  an 
adopted  daughter,  cannot  in  any 
view  be  thought  inferior  to  that  of  a 
widow  left  with  one  or  more  chil¬ 
dren.  1  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
acquainted  with  three  maiden  ladies 
in:  high  efteem,  who  .  have  cacli  of  | 
them  undertaken  the  charge  of  a 
young  orphan  family.  In  all  ap¬ 
pearance,*  they  live  as  happily  as  any 
widow,  and  affuredly  more  fo  than 
many  a  married  woman.  Let  it  not 
however  be  thoi^ht,  that  I  am  en¬ 
deavouring  to  diiluade  young  women 
from  matrimony  :  It  would  be  a  fla¬ 
gitious  as  well  as  a  foolilh  attempt. 
My  purpofe  is  only  to  moderate  a  too 
violent  appetite  for  it. 

But  now,  fuppofing  a  young 
woman  perfedly  tradable,  no  means 
ought  to  be  ncgleded  for  making  her 
an  ufeful  and  agreeable  companion 
in  the  matrimonial  date.  To  make 
ft:good  hufband,  is  but  one  b’-anch  of 
a  man’s  duty  ;  but  it  is  the  chief  duty 
of  a  woman  to  make  a  good  w’ife. 
To  pleafe  her  hufband,  to  be  a  good 
ccconomift,  and  to  educate  their  chil¬ 
dren,  are  capital  duties,  each  of  which 
l  equires  much  training.  Nature  lays 
the  foundation  :  Diligence  and  faga- 
city  in  the  condudor  will  make  a 
beautiful  fiiptrftrudufe.  The  time  a 
pill  bellows  on  her  doll  is  a  prog- 
noftic  that  flie  will  be  equally  diligent 
about  her  ollspring. 

**  Women,  deilined  by  nature  to 
be  obedient,  ought  to  be  difeiplined 
early  to  bear  wrongs  without  mur- 
inutfag.  I’his  i^a  hard  lefTon  ;  and 
yet  it  is  neeeflary  even  for  their  own 
lake.  SulJenne^  or  peevifhnefs  may 
alienate  the  hufband,  but  tend  not  to 
iimthe  his  roughnefs,  nor  to  moderate 
ids  inapctuofity.  .  Heaven  made  wo- 
noen  infinuating,  but  not  in  order  to 
he  erofs  :  it  made  them  feeble,  not  in 
order  to  be  imperious  :  it  gave  them 
a  fweet  voice,  not  in  order  to  fcold : 
k  did  not  give  thc.in  beauty,  in  order 
to  disfigure  it  .by  anger. 


rity,  leaving  nothing  to  the  othirr  but 
abfolute  fubmiflion  ?  This  indeed  has 
the  appearance  of  grc'^t  partiality. 
But  let  us  ponder  a  little — Has  a 
eood  wofjian  no  influence  over  her 


fion.  Nor  can  her  influence  ever  failf 
if  fupported  by  fweetnefs  of  temper 
and  zeal,  to  make  her  happy.  Rouf- 
feaii  fays  charmingly,  “  Her’s  is  a 
fovereignty  founded  on  complacence 
and  addrefs ;  careffes  are  her  orders, 
tears  her  menaces.  She  governs  in 
the  family  as  a  minifler  does  in  the 
Hate,  procuring  commands  to  be  laid 
on  her  for  doing  what  fhe  inclines  to 
do.”  All  beings  arc  fitted  by  nature 
for  their  ttation-  Domeflic  concerns 
are  the  province  of  the  wife  ;  and  na¬ 
ture  prompts  young  women  to  qualify 
themfelves  for  behaving  well  in  their 
future  ftation:  young  men  never  think 
of  it.  I  know  feveral  ladies  of  un% 
derftanding,  who  at  the  diftance  of 
weeks  can  recall  to  memory  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  every  dinner  they  have 
been  invited  to.”  {To  be  continued.) 

Journal  of  Captain  Cook’/  lajl  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  [Vol.  liif* 
p.  415.] 

W£  have  the  following  account 
of  two  fmall  iflands,  which 
our  voyagers  fell  in  with  after  they 
left  New  Zealand. 


ON  the  a  7  th  of  February,  both 
fhips  came  to  fail,  and  on  the  aSch, 
cleared  the  land.  On  the  firft  of* 
March,  a  ftorm  came  on,  but  as  the 
wind  w’as  fair,  we  got  down  the  top¬ 
gallant-yards,  clofe-reefed  the  top- 
fails,  and  purfufd  our  courfe  E.  by  N. 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  il  clear  - 
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t}  up,  we  fpoke  with  the  Refolution, 
and  all  well,  except  the  two  New 
/.ealaaders,  who,  notwithtbinding 
their  coailant  refidence  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  invuTi  ocean,  and  their  em¬ 
ployment  of  filhing  near  the  ihores 
from  their  infancy,  yet,  when  they 
came  to  leave  the  land,  and  to  fee  no¬ 
thing  bat  foaming  billows  ail  round 
them,'  their  hearts  failed  them  ;  they 
now  began  to  pine,  and  retufed  to 
eat. 

Tne  22 d  March,  the  heavieft 
rain  btgtu  to  pour  down  that  any 
man  on  board  had  ever  experienced. 
It  fell  in  Iheets,  and  as  the  wind  in- 
c.'eafcd,  the  men,  in  handing  the 
fuls,  were  in  the  lumofl  danger  of 
bjiag  walked  off  the  yards.  It  con¬ 
tinued  for  fix  hours  ipAceffantly.  It 
came,  however,  moft  feafonably  for 
the  Refolution,  where  the  number  of 
live  Hock,  horfes,  cows,  goats,  and 
(Keep  had  exhaulled  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  frelh  water,  and  we  were 
yet  at  a  great  dillance  from  our  def- 
tined  pore.  Here  the  wind  began  to 
veer  to  the  E.  as  we  approached  the 
tropic.  But  the  weather  continuing 
fair,  Capt.  Clarke,  and  Mr  Burney 
went  on  board  the  Refolution,' to  dine 
with  Capt.  Cook,  and  when  they  re¬ 
turned,  br«  ught  the  forrowful  news 
of  the  alarming  lit  nation  of  the  Re¬ 
folution,  for  want  of  provifions  and 
water  for  the  live  Hock  ;  that  they 
were  obliged  to  kill  a  great  part  of 
their  llieep,  hogs,  and  goats  for  the  ufe 
of  the  crew ;  not  having  a  lufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  keep  them,  alive  ; 
that  the  horfes  and  cows  were  mere 
fkeletons  :  beii^^  reduced  to  the  fcan- 
ty  portion  of  four  pounds  of  hay, 
and  fix  quarts  of  water  for  24  hours  ; 
and  che  men  put  to  the  allowance  of 
two  quarts  of  water,  for  the  fame 
fpace  of  time  :  that  the  wind  ftili  con¬ 
tinuing  foul,  all  thoughts  of  reaching 
Otaheite  were  laid  afide,  and  that  the 
ifles  of  Amfierdam  and  Rotterdam 
v/ere  now  our  only  refource. 

“  On  the  29th,  about  ten  in  the 
morningi  the  fity  being  clear,  and  the 


weather  moderate,  the  man  .at  the 
mail  head  called  oiu  Land,  bearing 
N.  E.  difiant  about  7  or  8  leagues. 
We  made  the  iignal,  which  was  foon 
aiifwered  by  the  Refolution.  About 
1  2,  the  weather  began  to  alter,  and 
to  blow  in  gufts  from  che  land.  /\c 
four  in  the  afternoon  tacked ihip,  ai^  J 
ftood  in  for  the  land.  Saw  no  llgn 
of  inhabitants,  while  day-light  re¬ 
mained,  but  in  the  night  obferved  fe- 
veral  fires. 

“  On  the  30th,' faw  Lveral  canoes 
approaching  the  Ihips,  and  many  in¬ 
habitants  on  the  beach,  feemingly  in 
arms  to  oppole  our  landing.  About 
ten,  the  boats  were  hoiilcJ  out  and 
manned,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
Ihore,  and  found  for  anchorage,  who, 
to  our  great  difappointment,  retiu  1- 
ed  without  having  fucceeded. 

“  Two  of  the  canoes  came  within 
call,  having  three  perfons  in  each  ca¬ 
noe  ;  but  none  of  them  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  come  on  board.  Our 
captain  (hewed  many  articles  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  manufaiflure  to  excite  their  ^ 
curiofity,  but  they  feemed  to  fet  little 
value  on  any  thing  except  the  blew 
Zealand  cloth  ;  of  w'hich  he  threw  a 
piece  overboard,  and  they  came  and 
dived  for  it  ;  bi.t  they  had  no  fooner 
recovered  it,  chan  they  paddled  off  as 
fail  as  they  could,  w’ithout  offering 
any  thing  in  return.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  boats  wvre  fiirroundcd  by 
multitudes  from  the  Ihore,  who  came, 
fome  in  canoes,  and  fome  fwi mining  ; 
they  even  attempted  to  board  the 
boats  by  force,  and  feveral  fafteneJ 
round  them  with  their  teeth.  Thus 
circumllanced,  and  in  danger  cf  being 
funk,  they  chofe  rather  to  return,  lo 
the  (hips,  tlian  hazard  their  own 
fafety;  or,  to  fecure  themfclves,  de¬ 
prive  any  of  the  innocent  people  of 
life;  an  injuniJIlon  that  was  frequeiit- 
ly  repeated  by  Capt.  Cook,  during 
the  voyage,  and  which  was  the  more 
necelTary,  as  the  common  failors  were 
very  apt  to  forget  that  the  life  ol'  an 
Indian  was  of  any  account.  About 
noon,  the  Refolution,  being  in  niutl; 
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diftrcfs  for  water,  though  fomcwhat 
relieved  by  the  rains  which  had  fal¬ 
len,  Capt.  Cook  ordered  the  cutter  to 
be  minned,  and  went  in  it  himfelf,  to 
talk  with  the  natives,  and  to  examine 
the  coaft  ;  but  after  a  fruitlcfs  fearch, 
was  forced  to  return,  the  furf  being 
fuch  as  rendered  the  watering  of  the 
(hips  from  the  (hore  an  abfolute  im- 
poflibility.  While  he  lay  to,  he  had 
feme  friendly  converfation  with  the 
natives,  and  fome  prefents  paflld  be-  j 
tween  them  ;  but  nothing  that  ar.fwer- 
cd  the  purpofes  of  fiipplying  the  Ihips, 
or  refrelhing  the  crews. 

“  This  ifiand,  which  we  fiippofed 
to  be  in  length,  from  S.  S.  W.  to 
N.  N.  E.  about  eight  leagues,  and  in 
breadth  about  four  leagues,  made  a 
moft  delightful  appearance,  and,  as 
Capt.  Cook  was  made  to  underhand, 
abounded  in  every  thing  which  the 
fhips  were  in  want  of ;  it  may  there¬ 
fore  eafily  be  conceived  with  v'hat 
reluctance  we  left  it.  Some  peculia¬ 
rities  were  obferved  by  thofc  who  at¬ 
tended  Capt.  Cook,  particularly  in 
the  drefs  both  of  the  men  and  women, 
who  wore  a  kind  of  fandals,  made  of 
bark,  upon  their  feet ;  and  on  their 
heads  caps,  probably  of  their  own  ma- 
iiufiihure,  richly  ornamented,  and  en¬ 
circled  with  party  coloured  plumage. 
They  were  rather  above  the  middle 
ftature,  wcII-madc,  tattowed,  and  like 
thofc  of  the  friendly  iiles,  were  with¬ 
out  cloaths,  except  a  kind  of  apron 
which  encircled  their  waiRs,  reach¬ 
ing  little  more  than  half  way  down 
their  thighs.  Both  men  and  women 
were  armed  with  fpears  thirteen  or 
fourteen  feet  long  ;  and  the  men  had 
maffy  clubs  befides,  about  three  feet 
long,  of  a  hard  woo^l  and  very  heavy. 
Armed  with  thefc  weapons,  5  or  600 
people  were  drawn  up  upon  the 
beach,  who  eagerly  gazed  at  the 
Ih’ps,  having  probably  never  feen  an 
J'^luropeaii  veffel  before.  Tho*  this, 
with  the  iflimds  adjoining,  were  dif- 
covered  in  Capt.  Cook’s  former  voy¬ 
age,  ac  the  diRance  of  7  or  8  leagues, 
HJiJ  beliig  fcei!  by  Mr  Harvey, 


firft  mate  of  the  Endeavour,  was  from 
him  named  Harvey’s  ifles,  and  are 
laid  down  in  lat.  19^  18' S.  and  long. 
15!)®  54'  W.  from  Greenwich. 

“  On  the  31R,  before  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  man  at  the  maft-head 
called  out  land  a-head,  diRance  7  or 
8  leagues.  Here  1  2  canoes  were  feeji 
approaching  the  fiiips  at  once,  wav- 
ing  green  branches,  which  we  under- 
Rood  were  tokens  of  peace  ;  thefe  we 
anfwcred,  and  one,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  chief,  came  on  board  the  Difeo- 
very,  with  a  bough  in  his  hand,  and 
another  was  feen  to  afeend  the  fide  of 
the  Refolution.  i^fter  the  ufual  ce¬ 
remonies,  and  fome  prefents  of  little 
value  had  paffed,  while  Capt.  Clarke 
was  endeavouring  to  make  his  wants 
known  to  the  Indian, — Omai  came 
on  board  by  Capt.  Cook’s  diredion, 
who  now  could  make  himfelf  perfed- 
ly  underRood.  The  chief  addrelTed 
him  in  an  elaborate  fpeech,  which, 
though  Oinai  pretended  to  interpret, 
very  little  of  it  could  be  underRood 
by  any  one  elfe.  He  then  was  direc¬ 
ted  by  Omai  to  the  captain,  to  whom 
he  prefented  his  green  bough,  at  the 
fame  time  inviting  him  afhofe,  and 
prornlRng  to  furnifh  him  with  what¬ 
ever  refrelhments  the  ifland  produced. 
This  invitation  was  accepted,  the 
boats  were  ordered  out,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain,  with  Omai  and  fuitable  atten¬ 
dants,  were  iiiRantly  landed.  It  was 
no  fooner  known  that  peace  was  etta- 
blifned,  than  fwarms  of  canoes  w^re 
feen  paddling  to  the  (hip,  laden  with 
cocoa  nuts,  yams,  bread-fruit,  and 
plaintains,  which  they  exchanged 
with  the  failors  for  bits  of  broken 
glafs,  heads,  or  any  baubles  that  were 
otfired  them.  Here  the  natives  ap¬ 
peared  in  aRonilhment  with  every 
thing  they  faw,  and  more  parricular- 
!y  at  the  carpenters  who  were  at  work 
upon  the  boats,  with  whofe  tools  they 
were  no  lefs  captivated  than  thofe  of 
the  nimble- finger’d  inhabitants  of  tha 
other  Ifies  ;  nor  were  they  lefs  fuc- 
relsful  in  carrying  fome  of  them  ofi. 
notwiihllaading  the  iliis.RcR  eye  v  di 
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k;pt  ov'cr  them  by  thofe  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  was  to  watch  them. 

“  About  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Captain  returned  with  the  chief  to 
dinner,  bringing  with  him  a  fmai' 
hog,  with. a  whole  load  of  the  fruits 
of  the  ifland,  which  were  chiefly  dif- 
tributed  among  the  (hip’s  company. 

“  No  people  upon  earth  could  lliew 
greater  civility  to  ftrangers  than  the 
natives  of  this  happy  illand,  who  fee;n- 
^  cd  mod  delighted,  when  they  could 
j  bed  gratify  the  wilhes  of  their  giieds. 
They  even  took  pleafure  in  diverting 
them,  and  made  mock  fights  among 
themfelves  to  Ihew  their  dexterity  in 
die  ufe  of  arms.  While  they  were 
thus  employed,  one  of  our  gentietneii 
fired  a  great  gun,  which  in  an  indant 
cleared  the  Ihip  of  the  poor  affrignted 
warriors  ;  for  which,  as  he  well  de 
ferved,  he  afterw^ards  received  a  fe- 
vere  reprimand. — About  four  we  left 
the  idaud  with  a  fioe  breeze.” 

(To  be  continued,) 

Thoughts  on  Hunting  ;  In  a  Se^ 
ries  of  familiar  Letters  to  a  Friend » 
7  /.  6  in  boards.  Elmlly, 
London. 

There  appears  to  be  fo  little 
affinity  or  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  hunting  and  literature,  upon  a 
general  comparifon  of  the  profeffors 
of  each,  that  a  didinflic  treatife  on 
the  art  of  hunting  was  rather  an  iin- 
expei^ed  acquifition  ;  and  dill  more 
fo  to  find  the  precepts  delivered  in  an 
eafy  agreeable  dyle  !  Tiie  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  however,  docs  not  only  come 
from  a  been  fportfman^  but  from  a  Juan 
of  letters  ;  a  coincidence  the  lefs  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  ive  are  jiidifieJ  in 
conje(5luring  his  proteflloa  from  fome 
cafual  hints  that  have  efcaped  his 
pen.  He  is  certainly  a  par  [on. 

The  author  very  julily  obfervps, 
that  there  is  not  any  one  of  thofe 
branches  of  knowdeij'jc,  commonly 

I »  .  ■* 

dignitieJ  with  the  title  of  arts,  whfcii 
has  not  its  rudiments  or  princ  plcs, 
through  wdiiwh  a  competent  kaow- 


ledge,  if  not  perfecl-ion,  may, be  ob¬ 
tained:  w’hercas  hunting,  the  foie  bn- 
finefs  of  lome,  and  the  amufement  of 
the  greated  part  of  the  youth  of  this 
kingdom,  feems  left  alone  to  chance. 
Its  purfuit  puts  us  both  to  greater 
expence,  and  greater  inconveaiencr, 
tlian  anything  befiies;  and  yet  we 
trud  our  diverliou  in  it  to  the  I'olc 
guidance  of  a  Inmtfman  :  we  follow 
jud  as  he  chiifes  to  lend  ns;  and  we 
futFcr  the  fucceis,  or  difappointment, 
of  the  cliace  to  depend  fol/ly  on  the 
judgment  of  a  feliow,  who  is  fre- 
quearly  a  greater  brute  than  the  crea¬ 
ture  on  which  he  rides.  1  would  not 
be  underdooJ  to  mean  by  this,  chat 
an  huutfman  ihould  be  a  fcholar,  or 
that  every  gentleman  ihould  hunt  his 
own  hounds  :  a  huntfman  need  not 
be  a  man  of  letters ;  but  give  me 
leave  to  fay,  that  he  had  the  boil  nn- 
derdanding,  he  would  frequently  find 
opportunities  of  excrcifing  it,  aiiJ  in¬ 
tricacies  which  might  put  it  to  the 
ted.  You  will  fay,  perhaps,  there  is 
fomething  too  labt)ri()us  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  hunifinan  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  take  it  upon  himfelt  ;  you 
may  alfo  think  that  it  is  beneath  him; 

I  agree  with  you  in  both, — yet  I  hope 
he  mav  have  leave  to  underdand  it. — 
Tf  he  follow's  the  diverlion,  it  is  a  figu 
of  his  liking  it ;  and  if  he  likes  it, 
furcly  it  is  fomc  difgrace  to  him  to  he 
ignorant  i  f  it.” 

'fhe  talk  of  laying  down  fome  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hunting  has  thus  tlevolved 
on  the  writer  under  coitfiderai  ion  ; 
and  perhaps  the  budnefs  could  not 
have  been  left  in  better  hands. 

In  thefe  Letters  the  auili'»r  treats 
of  ilie  bed  condrindion  of  kennels, 
giving  a  neat  plan  and  elevation  to 
illuilrate  his  delhripiion,  of  t’lcclinlce. 
of  hounds,  their  nianagemeiu  in  the 
kennel,  rules  tor  breeding  hounds, 
with  a  vocahuiary  of  names  for  them; 
of  tiieir  education,  their  difeafes  and 
remedi'^s  ;  of  the  imntfman  ainl  wliip- 
perb-in,  h.irc- in;  uing,  dcfcripiion  of 
a  fo*c-chacc,  and  copions  indructioni 
Co:  fox-.hauling  i  i  all  its  parts.  Thefe 
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them  be  attentive  to  his  halloo,  and 
be  ready  to  encourage,  or  rate,  as 
that  dire<^ls  ;  he  will,  of  courfe,  dravv 
up  the  wind,  for  realbns  which  I  (h  ili 
give  in  another  place, — Now,  if  you 
can  keep  your  brother  fportlmen  in 
order,  and  put  any  difcretion  into 
them,  you  are  in  luck  ;  they  more 
frequently  do  harm  than  good  ;  jf  it 
be  pofTible,  perfuade  thofe  who  wilh 
to  halloo  the  fox  off,  to  ihin  i  q:.  et 
under  the  cover  fide,  and  on  •  ac¬ 
count  to  halloo  him  too  foon :  Ir  they 
do,  he  moll  certainly  will  turn  back 
again  :  could  you  entice  them  all  in- 
to  the  cover,  your  fport,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  would  not  be  the  worfe  for  it, 
“  How  well  the  hounds  fpread  the 
cover  !  the  huntfman  you  fee  is  quite 
deferted,  and  his  horfe,  which  fo  late¬ 
ly  had  a  crowd  at  his  heels,  has  not 
now  one  attendant  left.  How  (lea- 
dily  they  draw  !  you  hear  not  a  Tingle 
hound  ;  yet  none  are  idle.  Is*  not 
this  better  than  to  be  fubjedl  to  con¬ 
tinual  difappointinent,  from  tae  eter¬ 
nal  babbling  of  unileady  hounds  ? 

“  -  '  - - "———■"■See  how  thev  lange 

Difp.'rti’d,  how  bufily  ihij  way  and  th^t 
They  crofs,  with  curiou^  nofe 

Eica  likely  haunt.  Hark  !  on  the  drag  I 
hear 

Their  doubtful  notes,  precluding  to  a  cry 
More  nobly  fuil,  and  fwcUM  wuh  every 
mouth.’* 

How  mufical  their  tongues  !-^Now 
av  they  get  nearer  to  him,  how  the 
chorus  fills !  Hark  I  he  is  found. — 
Now,  where  are  ail  your  forrows  and 
your  cares,  ye  gloomy  fouls !  Gr 
where  your  pains,  and  aches,  ye  com¬ 
plaining  ones  !  one.  halloo  has  dif- 
pelled  them  ail. — What  a  craih  they 
make  !  and  echo  feemingly  takes  plea- 
fiire  to  repeat  the  found.  The  afto- 
nifhed  traveller  forfakes  his  road, 
lured  by  its  melody  ;  the  liftening 
ploughman  now  ftops  his  plough ; 
and  every-  diftant  (hepherd  neglects 
his  flock,  and  runs  to  fee  him  break. 
What  joy  ]  what  eagernefs  in  every 
face ! 

Mark  how  he  runs  the  coverts 


“  A  iox  chace  is  not  eafy  to  be 
tlefcribed,— yet  as  even  a  faint  dc 
feription  of  it  may  ferve,  to  a  certain 
degree,  as  ^an  anfwer  to  the  various 
.queitions  yoa  are  pleafed  to  make 
concerning  that  diverfion,  I  fhall  pro- 
fecute  my  attempt  in  fuch  a  m  inuer, 
as  I  think  may  fait  your  purpofe  bcfl. 
—  As  I  fear  it  may  road  ill.  it  lhall 
not  be  long.  A  gentleman,  to  whofe 
underftanding  nature  had  mod  evi¬ 
dently  been  fparing  of  her  gifts,  as 
often  as  he  took  up  a  book,  and  met 
witii  a  paflage  which  he  could  not 
comprehend,  was  ufeJ  to  write  in  the 
margin  oppofite  e??ibrcu;!lee^ 

and  gave  himfelf  no  further  concern 
about  it.  As  dilFerent  caufes  have 
been  known  to  produce  the  fame  ef- 
feds,  lhould^<?7/  treat  wtf  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  I  lhall  think  it  the  fevered  cen- 
fure  that  can  be  paffed  upon  me.  Our 
friend  Somervile,  I  apprehend,  was 
no  great  fox-huuter  ;  yet  all  he  fays 
on  the  fubjedt  of  hunting  is  fo  fen- 
fible  and  jud,  that  I  (hall  turn  to  his 
.account  of  fox-hunting,  and  quote  it 
where  I  can. '-The  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  mod  favourable  to  the  diverfion, 
is  certainly  an  early  one;  nor  do  I 
think  I  can  nx  it  better  than  to  fay, 
the  hounds  diould  be  at  the  cover  at 
fun-rifing.  Let  us  fuppofe  we  are 
arrived  at  the  cover  fide. - 

f .  .  •  *  * 

fc*  ..I  I  - Dclr^h  ful  feene  ! 

Where  all  around  is  gay,  men,  horfes, 
dogp; 

And  in  each  fmiling  countenance  appear^ 
FVefh  blooming  health,  and  nntverfil 
joy.**  SomerviI'E. 

“  Now  let  your  huntfiman  throw 
in  his  hounds  as  quietly  as  he  caii, 
and  let  thetwo'whippers-in  keep  wide 
of  him  on  cither  hand,  fo  that  a  fm- 
gle  houaJ  may  not  efcape  them  ;  let 
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tjtmoft  limits,  yet  dares  not  venture  it  is  between  them  ! - It  is  doubt- 


forth  ;  the  hounds  are  dill  too  near. 

_ That  check  is  lucky  ; — now,  if  our 

friends  head  him  not,  he  will  Ibon  be 
off— hark  !  they  halloo  :  by  G— d 
he's  gone. 

«« -  ■■—Hark  !  what  loud  (bouts 

Rc-ccho  thro'  the  groves  !  he  breaks 
away : 

Shrill  horn-  proclaim  his  flight.  Etch 
ftraggling  hound 

Strains  o’er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  diftant 
pack. 

triumph  all,  and  joy.” 

Now  huntfman  get  on  with  the  head 
hounds  ;  the  whipper*la  will  bring  on 
the  others  after  you :  keep  an  atten 
live  eye  on  the  leading  hounds,  that 
(hould  the  feent  fail  them,  you  may 
know  at  lead  how  far  they  brought  it. 

“  Mind  Galloper,  hctv!  he  leads  them! 
—  It  is  difficult  to  didinguith  which  is 
firft,  they  run  in  fuch  a  ftyle  ;  yet  he 
is  the  foremod  hound. — The  good- 
nefs  of  his  nofe  is  not  lefs  excellent 
than  his  fpeed  : — How  he  carries  the 
feent !  and  when  he  lofes  it,  fee  how 
eagerly  he  flings  to  recover  it  again. 
—There — now  he's*  at  head  again — 
fee  how  they  top  the  hedge! — Now, 
how  they  mount  the  hill  I — Gbferve 
what  a  head  they  carry ;  and  Ihew 
me,  if  you  can,  one  Ihuffier  or  (kirier 
amongd  them  all ;  are  they  not  like 
^  parcel  of  ,  brave  fellows,  who,  when 
t^ey  undertake  a  thing,  determine  to 
lhare  its  fatigue  and  its  danger  equally 
amongd  them. 

It  nxjas  then  the  fox  I  faw  as  we 
came  down  the  hill ; — thofe  crows  di- 
re<dcd  me  which  way  to  look,  and  the 
fheep  ran  from  him  as  he  pad  along. 
The  hounds  are  now  on  the  very  fpot, 
yet  the  Iheep  dop  them  not,  for  they 
dalh  beyond  them.  Now'  fee  with 
what  eagernefs  they  crofs  the  plain. — 
Galloper  no  Jonger  keeps  his  place  ; 
Brujher  takes  it ;  fee  how  he  flings 
for  the  feenr,  and  how'  impetuouily 
he  runs  1 — How  eagerly  he  took  the 
lead,  and  how  he  drives  to  keep  it  ; 
yet  comes  up  apace. — He  reach- 

him  I— See  what  an  J'ace 


ful  wffiich  will  reach  the  cover  fird. _ 

How  equally  they  run! — how*  eagerly 
they  drain  ! — now  Vi<dor, — V^ihor  ! 

- Ah  !  Brufher  you  are  beat ;  V"ic- 

tor  fird  tops  the  hedge. — See  there  ! 
fee  how  they  all  take  it  in  their  drokes ! 
the  hedge  cracks  with  ihcir  weight, 
fo  many  jump  at  once.— 

“  Now  hades  the  whip  >er-in  to  the 
other  fide  the  cover; — he  is  right,  un- 
lefs  he  heads  the  fox. 

“  Hcav’iid  1  what  melodious  drains  !  how 
beat  t'Ur  hearts 

Big  with  tumultuous  joy  !  the  loaded 
gale» 

Breathe  harmony  ;  and  as  the  temped 
drives 

From  wood  to  wood,  thro'  every  dark 
rece^« 

The  foreft  'hundcri^,  and  the  mountains 
fh'ike.” 

Lidcn  ! — the  hounds  have  turned. — 
They  arc  now  in  two  parts :  the  fox 
has  been  headed  back,  and  we  have 
changed  at  lad,— 

“  Now,  my  lads,  mind  the  hiintf- 
man’s  halloo,  and  dop  to  thofe  hounds 

which  he  encourages. - He  is  rights 

that,  doubtlefs,  is  the  hunted  fox 
Now  tlieyhre  oiF  again — 

Ha  !  a  check. — Now  for  a  moment's 
patience. — We  prefs  too  clofe  upon 
the  hounds. — Huntfman,  dand  itill : 
as  yet  they  want  you  aot. — How  ad¬ 
mirably  they  fpread  !  how  wide  they 
Cad !  is  there  a  Angle  hound  that 
does  not  try  ?  if  fuch  a  one  there  be, 
he  ne’er  Ihall  hunt  ag.iin.  There, 
Ty'nernan  is  on  the  fceni  ;  he  feathers^ 
yet  dill  is  doubtful;  'lis  right!  how 
readily  they  join  him  !  See  thofe  wide 
ending  hounds,  how  they  fly  forward 
to  recover  the  ground  ihey  have  lodf 
Mind  how  Ihc  dalhcs !  and 

Mungo,  how  he  works  !  Old  Frantic-, 
too,  now  pullies  forward  ;  the  knows, 
as  well  as  we,  the  lux  is  linking. 

‘  - - H»!  yti  Di  nor  yield! 

To  black  ;1‘ But  ,  '  fnorr, 
a  I'd  all  . 

Iil«  v.ilwt  are  vain.  Hark  !  thru'  yon  vj- 
la  ip:  -low 
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“  It  is  near  over  with  him; 
the  hounds  caught  view  iie  iriuit  have 
died. — He  will  hardly  reach  the 
cover  ; — fee  how  they  gain  upon  him 
at  every  Itroke  !  It  is  au  admirable 
race,  yet  the  cover  laves  hiui, 

“  Islow  be  quiet,  and  he  cannot 
efcape  us ;  we  have  the  wind  of  the 
hounds,  and  cannot  be  better  placed  ; 
— how  Ihoit  he  runs! — he  is  now  in 
the  very  (Irongelt  part  of  the  cover. 
— What  a  cralh  !  every  hound  is  in, 
and  every  houn  »  is  running  tor  him. 
That  was  a  quick  turn  1 — Again, 
another  ; — he\s  put  to  his  bill  iliifts. 
— Now  Mijchief  is  at  his  heels,  and 
death  is  not  far  off.  —  Ha  I  they  all 
ftop  at  once; — all  filent,  and  yet  no 
earth  is  open.  Lilten  ! — now  they 
are  at  him  again. —  Did  you  hear  that 
ho.  nd  cacch  view  \  tney  had  over¬ 
run  the  feent,  aad  the  fox  had  laid 
down  benind  them.  Nowr,  Reynard, 
look  to  youritlf.  How  quick  they  ail 
give  their  tongues  1 — Little  Dread- 
nought^  how  he  wcu'ks  him  !  the  ter¬ 
riers,  too,  they  now  are  fqueaking  at 
him. — How  clofe  Vengeance  purfucs  1 
how  terrible  he  prellcs !  it  is  juft  up 
w  ith  him. — Gods  !  what  a  cralh  they 


The  raUling  chraour  rings-  The  barn?, 
the  cots, 

Andlealle^^  elms  return  the  joyous  founds. 
Thro*ev'ry  hoaicltill,  and  ihn/  tv’iy 
yard. 

His  midnight  walks,  panting,  fv.riorn,  he 


. .  ■  'll. - - - Th*  uneiTiug  h<uind8 

With  peaU  of  echoing  vengeance  dolt 
purfue.’  ’ 

Huntfman  1  at  fault  at  laft  ?  How  fur 
did  you  bring  the  feent  Have  the 
hounds  made  their  own  call  ? — Now 
make  yours.  You  lee  that  Iheep-dog 
has  been  coiirfing  the  tox  ; — get  lor* 
ward  with  your  hounds,  and  make  a 
wide  call. 

“  Hark !  that  halloo  is  indeed  a 
lucky  one. — If  we  can  hold  him  on, 
w’e  may  yet  recover  him  ;  for  a  tbx, 
fo  much  dillreffed,  muft  hop  at  laft. 
We  now  lhall  fee  if  they  will  hunt,  as 
well  as  run  ;  for  there  is  but  little 
feent,  and  the  in^pending  cloud  Itill 
makes  that  little  lefs.  How*  they  en¬ 
joy  the  Icent ;  fee  how  bufy  they  all 
are ;  and  how’  each  in  his  turn  prevails. 

“  Huntfman  I  be  quiet  ?  Whliftthe 
feent  was  good  you  prels’d  on  your 
hounds; — it  was  well  done.  Your 
hounds  were  afterwards  at  fault;— 
yon  made  your  caft  w’ith  judgment, 
and  loll  no  time.  You  now  muft  let 
them  hunt ; — with  fuch  a  cold  feent 
as  this,  you  can  do  no  good  — They 


All  this  is  extatic,  and  by  the  aid 
of  that  enthuliafm  our  Author  de¬ 
clares  to  be  neceffarv  to  relilh  a  fox- 
chace,  a  man  may  be  rapt  into  the, 
third  heaven  at  fuch  an  enchanting 
feene  ! — But  having  thus  difeharged 
our  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  author 
in  the  capacity  of  Reviewers,  we  can¬ 
not  think  of  difmiffing  a  fubjedl  that 
never  till  now  came  fo  profelTedly  be¬ 
fore  us,  without  introducing  a  word 
or  two  concerning  humanity  and 
tendernefs  to  the  brute  creation  :  al¬ 
though  we  believe  this  is  a  fuhje^l  of 
which  true  fportfmtn  never  think,  or 
wifli  to  be  reminded. 

(  To  ic  cor.cl'uJjJ  :::  our 


